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of  the  jjate  |leb.  JJmrg 
IJagton  (Hoob. 


HAVE  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  our  members  a  photograph  of  the  late  esteemed 
Treasurer  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  5th  volume  of 
our  Proceedings. 

When  I  first  came  to  Bradford  Abbas,  now 
over  20  years  since,  I  was  not  long  in  making 
Mr.  Wood's  acquaintance,  as  both  he  and  I  gave  some  lectures, 
Mr.  Wood  on  Geology,  and  myself  on  Botany,  to  the  pupils  at 
the  King's  School,  when  the  late  Headmaster,  Dr  Harper, 
introduced  us  to  each  other.  Mr.  Wood's  amiability  of  charac- 
ter and  our  kindred  pursuits  som  made  us  very  intimate,  and 
as  I  had  been  for  some  years  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Cottes- 
wold  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  I  felt  the  wish  for  a  kindred 
Society  in  the  rich  field  for  natural  history  and  archaeology 
whichgl  saw  was  before  us  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

Accordingly  we  consulted  our  esteemed  President,  J.  0. 
Mansel-Pleydell,  Esq.,  and  the  result  was  a  meeting  was  sum- 
moned at  the  Digby  Hotel  for  Tuesday,  March  16th,  1875,  on 
which  day  about  twenty  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner,  after 
which  a  paper  was  read  "  On  the  Aims  and  Objects  of  Natural 
History  Field  Clubs,  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Wood." 
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This  was  followed  by  "  Notes  on  the  Working  of  Some 
Established  Field  Clubs,"  by  the  writer  of  the  present  paper. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  Society  was  commenced  much 
on  the  same  lines  on  which  it  has  since  been  carried  out ;  the 
programme  usually  being  a  field  ramble,  followed  by  refresh- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  a  dinner,  after  which  papers  are  read,  to 
which  latter  part  of  the  feast  Mr.  Wood  was  a  constant  and 
admired  contributor. 

Our  friend's  career  was  so  well  and  pointedly  described  by  a 
writer  in  the  Dorset  County  Chronicle  that  we  cannot  iorbear 
transcribing  it  in  this  place  : — 

The  Rev.  Henry  Hayton  Wood. —This  clergyman's  death,  which  took 
place  on  November  3rd  at  Westward  Vicarage,  Cumberland,  calls  for  some- 
thin  <r  more  than  passing  mention.  Mr.  Wood  was  well  known  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  among  whom  were  many  distinguished 
men.  In  abilities  and  attainments  he  had  not  many  equals.  This  was,  of 
course,  to  be  expected  from  the  success  of  his  academical  career,  and  the 
part  he  took  from  time  to  time  in  questions  which  occupied  public  thought 
in  the  world  of  science  and  literature.  Ho  was  eminent  as  an  archaeologist 
and  geologist,  and  in  entomology  and  botany  he  equally  excelled.  His 
general  information  was  so  extensive  that  few  were  the  subjects  with  which 
he  was  not  familiar.  He  was  a  good  classic,  and  in  modern  languages, 
especially  German,  bis  knowledge  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  attain  no 
ordinary  extent  of  subject  and  thought.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
beautiful  wherever  it  existed.  In  discussion  he  was  patient  and  perfectly 
devoid  of  all  suffisance,  agreeable  in  conversation,  replete  with  anecdote. 
Mr.  Wood  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1848.  He  was  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  and  also  Tutor,  Librarian,  and  Dean  of  that  College,  F.G.S.,  and 
author  of  several  papers  in  the  ''Quarterly,"  Edinburgh  "  and  "Con- 
temporary Reviews,"  fee,  &c.  As  rector  of  Holwell,  he  ministered  in  that 
parish  for  ab*mt  25  years,  at  the  same  time  filling  the  office  of  rural  dean. 
He  was  also  diocesan  inspector  of  schools,  and  organising  secretary  to  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  duties  of  which  post  he 
fulfilled  with  earnestness  and  ability,  taking  a  most  lively  interest  in  mis- 
sionary work.  Mr.  Wood  was  well  known  also  in  the  county  as  the  cour- 
teous and  indefatigable  Treasurer  of  the  Field  Club,  which  has  sustained 
a  serious  loss  by  his  death.  His  suffering  during  his  last  illness  was,  in- 
deed, great,  and  borne  with  resignation  and  Christian  patience,  while  his 
perseverance  in  the  performance  of  his  many  duties  was  continued  to  the 
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last  shred  of  his  strength.    This  brief  notice  conies  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
for  years  had  the  privilege  of  close  intimacy  with  him  of  whom  ic  treats — 
one  who  valued  his  friendship,  enjoyed  his  frequent  companionship,  and 
to  whom  in  common  with  many  others  he  was  endeared  by  his  simplicity 
and  gentleness  of  manner  and  unfailing  kindness  of  disposition. 

In  a  like  manner  we  find  the  death,  of  the  late  Philosopher — 
for  such  he  was — noticed  in  the  Sherborne  Journal*'. — 

The  members  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club  will  hear  with  pain,  and  many  of 
them  with  surprise,  of  the  death  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Club,  the  K,3V 
H.  H.  Wood,  rector  of  Holwell.  Mr.  Wood  was  a  few  months  since  sud- 
denly attacked  by  paralysis,  and  went  for  change  of  scene  and  air  into 
Cumberland,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  the  writer  of  this  scarcely  more  than 
a  fortnight  since  expressing  his  fear  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  write 
again,  as  he  had  lost  all  sense  and  power  in  his  lower  limbs.  His  death  has 
followed  with  startling  suddenness.  He  died  on  Friday  at  Churchill. 
Wigton,  Cumberland.  In  his  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club, 
Mr.  Wood  was  most  courteous  to  all, and  very  earnest  in  his  Natural  History 
work,  proofs  of  which  latter  quality  will  be  found  in  the  papers  which  he 
contributed  to  The  Proceedings  "  of  the  Club:— "Notes  on  some  Corn- 
brash  Sections  in  Doiset;  "  and  "  The  Botany  of  a  Dorset  Parish."  The 
latter  is  a  most  elaborate  paper,  enume»ating  no  fewer  than  43S  plants 
found  in  the  county,  289  of  which  are  described  as  "  generally  distributed," 
and  of  these  he  had  found  30  wanting— a  far  more  difficult  piece  of  obser- 
vation than  the  finding  of  the  plants  present.  Ha  dies  just  as  the  4th 
Volume  of  the  Proceedings,  in  which  he  took  considerable  interest,  is  issued 
to  the  members.  Mr.  Wood  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Queen's  College 
Oxford,  in  1848,  was  ordained  in  1850,  became  Fellow  of  his  College,  Tutor 
and  Librarian,  and  in  1857  took  the  College  living  of  Holwell,  valued  at 
about  £450  and  house.* 

So  passed  away  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  amiable  of 
friends  and  companions,  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  pre- 
sent so  good  a  picture  of  him,  as  I  feel  sure  it  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  our  members. 

THE  EDXTOK, 


*  November  9th,  1882. 


EE  EAT  A. 

*#*  Through  a  printer's  error  the  President's  Paper  on 
"  Witchcraft  and  Sorcery "  appears  as  though  it  were  all 
from  a  MS.  in  his  possession,  but  the  MS.  is  confined  to  the 
Examination  of  "Witnesses. 

In  Page  4,  fifth  line  from  bottom  or  side,  real,  read 
sidereal. 


0n  Suiietg  nrih  Wttchaaft, 


With  an  Account  of  the  Examination  of  Witnesses,  and 
the  Committal  of  a  Woman  for  Witchcraft  at 
Wareham,  28th  March,  1638. 


From  a  M.S.  in  the  Possession  of  the  PRESIDENT. 


N  very  early  times  an  offshoOt  of  the  Turanian 
race  poured  down  from  the  plateau  of  Central 
Asia,  and  under  the  ethnic  name  Accadian, 
settled  on  the  Euphrates  Yalley  near  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  long  before  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley  called  in  Genesis  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  was  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Nimrod. 
They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Ugro-Finnish 
branch,  which  before  their  separation  were  acquainted  with 
the  rudimentary  system  of  hieroglyphics,  developed  after- 
wards into  the  cuneiform  writing  of  which  the  Accadians 
were  the  inventors  ;  they  were  familiar  also  with  several 
branches  of  industry,  including  metallurgy ;  they  watered 
the  plains  of  the  valley  with  a  complete  system  of  irrigation,, 
and  as  their  language  contained  signs  for  objects  referable  to  an 
advanced  civilization,  as  compared  with  the  barbarism  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  was  then  steeped,  it  is  prob- 
able they  had  settled  down,  and  had  abandoned  tiie  nomad  life 
of  their  race.    It  seems  now  to  be  satisfactorily  established  that 
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the  Turanians  extended  far  and  wide,  and  although  they  suc- 
cumbed to  other  conquering  races,  they  left  on  human  belief  a 
great  portion  of  their  own  system  of  faith  in  magic  and 
sorcery,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  that  the  unseen  world 
was  peopled  by  innumerable  spirits,  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  had  at  least  two  spirits,  that  the  sun,  moon,  planets  and 
stars  had  each  a  demon  as  well  as  the  clouds,  wind,  rain,  cold, 
and  heat;  indwelling  spirits  were  assigned  even  to  the  gods 
themselves.  When  disease  took  hold  of  the  body  this  was  con- 
sidered due  to  the  evil  spirit  tenanting  it,  and  the  recognized 
method  of  cure  was  to  induce  the  good  spirit  to  drive  out  the 
evil  one.  Hence  in  the  magic  forrnuke  the  pious  man  is  called 
the  "  man  son  of  his  god,"  and  the  invocation  runs  as 
follows  : — 

' i  May  the  evil  spirits  go  out !  let  them  seize  upon  each  other  ! 
The  favorable  spirit!  the  favorable  colossus! — may  they  penetrate 

his  (the  sick  man's)  body."* 
We  have  abundant  information  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  magic 
and  sorcery  from  the  litanies  and  formulae  inscribed  in  the 
Accadian  language  on  the  clay  tablets  of  Chaldee  and 
Assyria,  and  it  is  from  this  source  magic  with  its  forms  and 
practices  as  it  entered  into  the  Chaldee-Babylonian  civilisation 
may  bo  traced,  while  the  higher  sciences  of  astrology  and  astron- 
omy have  a  Cushite-Shemitie  origin ;  thus  while  Accadian  is 
essentially  the  language  of  magic,  the  astrological  and  astro- 
nomical documents  are  in  the  Assyrian  language.  The  Accadian 
was  so  far  obsolete  in  the  reign  of  Assurbanipal,  the  liturgic 
text  was  recited  in  Accadian  accompanied  by  an  Assyrian  trans- 
lation, in  order  that  the  incantations  and  hymns  may  be  intellig- 
ible to  those  who  made  use  of  them,  just  as  the  Coptic  priests 
of  the  present  clay  use  an  Arabic  version  to  understand  their 
Coptic  missals.  It  may  be  then,  that  the  Assyrians  in  the 
seventh  century  regarded  the  Accadian  language  as  consecrated 
to  magic  and  having  a  special  influence  over  the  world  of 
spirits,  both  good  and  bad,  and  to  be  exclusively  used  by  the 


*  Lenormant's  "  La  Magic,"  p.  10. 
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priests,  and  then  only  in  their  religious  services;  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  it  was  simple  gibberish.  The  language  and  religious  belief 
of  the  Accadians  show  their  ethnic  affinity  to  the  Ugro-Finns, 
both  of  which  were  considerably  modified  by  the  long  interval 
of  time  intervening  between  their  separation.  The  religion  of  the 
Turanian  branch  consists  as  now  among  the  Ural-Altaic  popula- 
tions, North  American  Indians,  Tartars,  Mongols,  &c,  in  the 
adoration  of  natural  phenomena,  animals,  and  plants,  with  a 
confused   demonology    of  good  and  evil    spirits  not  clearly 
defined,  which  was  afterwards  developed  into  a  rich  mythology. 
Strangely  enough,  the  sun  was  not  reckoned  amongst  the  high- 
est of  the  divinities,  its  less  exalted  rank  rendering  human 
prayers   more    easily    accessible    as    man's    protector  and 
benefactor.      Fire  was  regarded  as  a  god  superior  to  the  sun, 
M.  Lenormant  says  the  conception  of  the  god  Fire  has  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  Agni  of  the  Vedas ;  he  gives  the  following 
extract  from  the   "Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia, 
Vol.  IV."*  : — "  Fire,  lord  who  gathers  together,  lifting  himself 
up  on  high  in  the    land ;  hero,  son  of,  the  ocean,  lifting 
himself    up    on    high    in    the    land  : — Fire,  illuminating 
with  thy  sublime  flame,  thou  establishest  light  in  the  abode  of 
darkness.    Eenownecl  prophet,  thou  establishest  destiny,  thou 
minglest  together  the  copper  and  the  tin,  thou  purifiest  the  gold 
and  the  silver,  thou  art  the  emanation  of  the  goddess  Nin-ka-sk 
thou  art  he  who  makest  the  Avicked  to  tremble  in  the  night." 
The  following  hymn  exhibits  the  attributes  and  functions  of  the 
tutelary  god  of  the  domestic  hearth : — ''I  am  aflame  of  gold, 
the  great  one  which  rises  from  the  reeds  ;  thfi  flame  of  brass,  tlie 
protecting  one,    who  lifts  up  burning    tongues ;  I    am  the 
messenger  of  Silik-moulou-khi.    May  the  god  of  the  house  instal 
himself  in  the  house  ;  may  the  favourable  demon,  the  favourable 
god  enter  this  house."    From  the  evil  ntuq,  from  the  evil  gigim, 
from  the  evil  telal,  from  the  evil  mashim',  from  the  phantom — spirit 
of  heaven,  remember  it,  spirit  of  earth,  remember  it."    In  the 


*  La  Magic,  p.  169. 
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private  religion  of  the  Celts,  of  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians, 
there  are  abundant  traces  of  a  belief  that  the  spirits  of  their 
dead  fathers  were  thought  to  haunt  the  fire-place,  as  well  as  the 
ancestral  tomb.  Prayers  and  ceremonies  were  used  on  the  light- 
ing of  fires  and  candles,  the  trampling  of  the  cinders  was  the 
worst  of  indignities  for  the  household,  and  fire  was  prohibited  to 
be  taken  from  a  dwelling  when  the  owner  was  attacked  with 
illness.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Pennant  saw 
at  christening  feasts  in  the  Highlands  the  father  place  a  basket 
of  food  across  the  fire,  and  hand  the  infant  three  times  over  the 
food  and  flames.  A  supposed  remedy  for  dispossessing  a  bewitched 
person,  as  practiced  in  Dorsetshire,  may  have  some  connection 
with  this  superstition,  in  which  the  family  hearth  forms  a  leading 
feature.  A  pig's  heart,  stuffed  as  full  of  bright  new  pins  as  possible, 
is  hung  up  in  the  chimney,  sufficiently  high  to  escape  the  chance 
of  being  consumed  summarily  by  the  flames,  and  to  be  gradually 
dried  up  ;  when  the  last  pin  has  dropped  out,  the  witch  is  supposed 
to  have  no  further  hold  on  her  victim. 

The  priests  at  first  were  simple  exorcists  and  medicine  men,  with 
pretended  miraculous  powers,  subsequently  they  were  regarded 
as  mediators  for  good,  with  no  relation  to  evil  spirits,  except  to 
vanquish  them,  and  by  rites  and  incantations  to  engage  the 
co-operation  and  protection  of  the  good  spirits.  In  contradis 
tinction  to  the  priest  the  sorcerer  dealt  directly  with  demons  and 
evil  spirits,  pretending  to  make  them  subservient  to  their  com- 
mands for  evil.  Every  illness  was  considered  to  be  the  work  of 
demoniacal  agency,  and  regarded  as  born  of  the  queen  of  the 
dark  abyss,  to  be  expelled  by  incantations  and  exorcisms.  The 
early  Accadians  had  as  much  fear  of  the  night  as  the  Aryans  of 
the  Yedic  age,  and  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  Chaldsean 
Babylonians,  who  delighted  in  the  spectacle  of  a  starry  night 
and  knew  of  no  higher  expression  of  the  divinity,  than  the  side, 
real  legions  to  which  they  addressed  their  prayers.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  a  belief  in  magic  and  sorcery  was  confined  to 
the  Turanians,  Chaldaoan-Babyloniaiis.  and  Egyptians  ;  it  was 
general  throughout  the  whole  of  the  human  family,  but  it  is 
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through  the  records  of  these  nations  we  become  acquainted  with 
their  highly  developed  magic  system.  The  Celts,  for  instance- 
had  theirs;  Pliny  says  that  while  the  art  of  magic  was  practised 
by  France  and  Britain  in  his  time,  the  system  followed  by  the 
latter  was  more  fully  developed.  Britannia  says  he,  cultivated 
the  art  with  many  wondrous  ceremonies,  so  much  so,  that  it 
seems  as  if  she  might  have  taught  the  magic  of  Persia.  When 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire  a  new  era 
of  necromancy  and  witchcraft  commenced.  Under  polytheism, 
devotion  was  wholly  unrestrained,  good  and  evil  spirits,  known  and 
the  unity  of  the  divine  nature  the  case  became  different,  there 
was  then  no  relation  between  the  worship  of  heaven  and  of  hell, 
for  all  adoration  belonged  to  the  one  God,  the  creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  against  whom  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air 
perpetually  contended.  Sorcerers  and  witches  were  supposed  to 
do  homage  and  sell  themselves  to  the  devil,  and  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  most  condign  punishment.  While  the  temples  and 
sanctuaries  of  paganism  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Christian 
Church,  and  appropriated  for  Christian  worship,  many  of  the 
heathen  rites  were  retained  under  Christian  names,  and  the 
older  religion  survived  in  the  dedication  feasts,  the  may-games, 
midsummer  fairs,  &c.  All  the  Celtic  nations  were  accustomed  to 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  celebrated  a  feast  to  that  luminary 
at  the  Winter  Solstice,  which  under  the  name  Yule  was  the 
greatest  solemnity  of  the  year.  The  Greenlanders  keep  a  sun- 
feast  at  the  Winter  Solstice,  about  December  22nd,  to  rejoice  at 
the  return  of  the  sun,  and  the  expected  renewal  of  the  hunting 
season. 

In  the  time  of  Augustin  contracts  with  demons  were  supposed 
to  be  possible,  special  penances  were  provided  for  those  who 
possessed  the  art  of  sending  forth  tempests,  and  it  is  clear  from 
the  testimony  of  that  age  that  punishment  was  inflicted  not  for 
believing  in  the  influence  of  demons  but  for  making  use  of  them. 
These  demons  appear  to  be  identified  with  the  old  pagan  gods, 
who  were  regarded  with  reverence  many  years  after  Augustin's 
time.    The  clergy  believed  in  the  power  of  those  who  styled 
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themselves  magicians,  and  witchcraft  as  practised  by  women  came 
into  prominence.  The  Church  sanctioned  forms  of  exorcism,  and 
ranked  the  exorcist  the  third  in  the  ecclesiastical  order.  The 
Monks,  who  were  the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  day,  have 
handed  down  in  writing  a  number  of  charms  to  find  cattle,  to 
recover  stolen  property,  to  heal  the  sick,  and  to  guard  against 
every  strange  thing  that  cometh  by  air  or  hy  land,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  attainable  by  a  certain  correlation  of  words,  without  incur- 
ring the  sin  of  sorcery. 

Brande  gives  a  form  of  exorcism  for  a  haunted  house  headed, 
Postexercitatio  septima  F.  Valerii  Polidori  Patavini.  Quoe  or  do  dicitur 
domum  a  Doemone  perturbatum  liberandi,  which  requires  that  the 
house  reported  to  be  used  with  spirits  shall  be  visited  by  the 
priest  once  every  day  for  a  whole  week  together.  Special 
forms  are  given  for  each  day,  from  Monday  to  Sunday 
inclusive,  finishing  with  directions  to  procure  alyssum, 
a  herb,  which,  after  being  signed  with  the  cross,  was  to  be 
hung  up  at  the  four  corners  of  the  house.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century  the  inquisition  was  employed  to  discover 
and  punish  those  who  carried  on  magical  practices,  and  many 
were  put  to  death ;  amongst  others  Hugh  Greraldi,  who, 
having  been  found  guilty  of  having  compassed  Pope  John  the 
Twenty-second's  death  by  unhallowed  arts,  was  degraded  from 
his  orders,  flayed  alive,  and  torn  assunder  by  horses.  There  was 
a  regular  onslaught  at  Arras  in  1459,  when  some  of  the  accused, 
on  being  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  monstrous  things,  that  they 
had  been  conveyed  by  the  devil  to  the  meetings  of  the  party, 
riding  through  the  air  on  an  anointed  stick,  and  that  at  the 
meetings  they  had  practiced  absurd  rites  and  abominations. 
Many  were  condemned,  and  after  being  made  over  to  the 
secular  arm  were  sent  to  the  stake.  In  1484  Innocent  VIII. 
appointed  the  Dominican  friars,  inquisitors  for  Germany. 
These  learned  personages  published  a  book,  entitled  "  The 
Hammer  of  Witches,"  which  is  a  strange  compendium  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  age.  Prosecutions  for  witchcraft  from  this 
time  became  more  frequent  than  before,  and  after  the  Pope's 
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formal  acknowledgment  of  the  reality  of  the  crime,  any  doubt 
as  to  its  existence  was  considered  impious.  One  writer  reckoned 
the  number  of  sorcerers  who  were  burnt  within  a  century  and  a 
half  at  30,000  or  more,  and  believed  that  but  for  this  wholesome 
severity  the  whole  world  would  have  been  ruined  by  magical 
practices. 

The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  is  remarkable  for  an  attempt  to 
suppress  witchcraft.  The  king  had  been  informed  that  many 
sorcerers,  magicians,  necromancers,  diviners,  and  soothsayers 
were  practising  their  detestable  arts,  and  causing  others  to  be 
perverted.  Bishops  were  required  to  search  for  sorcerers  within 
their  dioceses,  and  on  conviction  to  commit  them  to  prison  and 
to  keep  them  there,  until  repentance  or  farther  orders.  In  the 
earty  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YL  a  writ  was  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  Thomas  Northf eld,  a  professor  of  Divinity,  and  to  be 
brought  before  the  King's  Council,  together  with  all  suspected 
matter  belonging  to  him,  and  especially  his  boohs,  which  treated  of 
sorcery.  Ten  years  after  this  the  King  gave  a  warrant  to  the 
Treasurer  for  the  distribution  of  rewards  among  the  doctors, 
notaries  and  clerks  who  were  exerting  themselves  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  superstitious  sect  of  necromancers,  enchanters  and 
sorcerers.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  an  Act  was  passed 
to  enable  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  to  be  prosecuted  for  treason 
and  afterwards  for  necromancy.  It  recites  a  doubt  whether  a 
peeress  came  within  the  words  of  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of 
Magna  Gharta.  Nullus  homo  capiatur  nisi  per  legale  judicium 
parium  suorum  aut  per  legem  terrce.  Two  hundred  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  Magna  Charta,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  no  peeress  had  been  tried  for  a  capital  offence  before 
then,  otherwise  the  doubt  would  have  been  settled.  There 
might  have  been  a  disinclination  to  prosecute  women  under 
the  idea  that  they  were  under  the  influence  of  their  husbands, 
and  unable  personally  to  carry  out  the  treason  in  which  her 
lord  had  embarked.  It  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  James  II. 
to  prosecute  and  condemn  a  woman  (Lady  Lisle)  to  death 
for  harbouring  a  traitor.     It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
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duchess  was  found  guilty,  and  her  husband,  who  was  guardian 
to  the  imbecile  king,  and  next  to  him  in  the  succession,  narrowly 
escaped  execution  after  the  manner  of  heretics.  The  Duchess  was 
cajoled  to  confess,  but  through  the  intervention  of  the  King  her 
life  was  spared,  and  condemned  to  a  penance  which  could  hardly 
have  inflicted  less  torture  than  burning  ;  it  seems  to  have  made 
a  great  impression  at  the  time.  In  one  of  the  songs  of  the 
period  she  is  made  to  bewail  her  fall,  and  to  tell  the  story  of 
her  punishment : — 

"  Through  London  in  many  a  street, 
Of  them  that  are  most  principal, 
I  went  barefoot  upon  my  feet, 

That  sometime  wont  to  ride  royal, 
Father  of  heaven  and  Lord  of  all, 

As  Thou  wilt  so  it  must  be ; 
The  syn  of  pride  will  have  a  fall, 
All  women  may  be  ware  of  me." 
She  was  carried  off  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  there  to  end  her  days  in 
prison.    Prosecutions  for  necromancy  were  very  common  at  this 
period,  as  appears  from  the  many  writs  cited  by  Eymer.  The 
Eev.  Mr.  Harte  in  his  life  of  Ghistavus  Adolphus  mentions  he 
saw  three  witches  hanging  on  the  banks  of  the  Sanna,  a  river  in 
Austria,  who  had  been  convicted  of  blasting  their  neighbour's 
corn. 

Charges  of  witchcraft  having  once  taken  their  place  among  the 
engines  of  political  warfare,  were  not  hindered  from  entering  the 
abode  of  royalty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mother  of  Elizabeth  Grey 
who  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  at  the  death  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  the  marriage  between  him  and  Elizabeth  was  said  to 
have  been  made  by  means  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  committed 
by  Jacquette,  Duchess  of  Bedford. 

During  the  Tudor  period  not  only  is  witchcraft  asserted  in  the 
statutes,  but  the  State  papers  shew  that  Commissioners  called 
before  them  all  such  as  seemed  to  them  to  be  ' '  touched  or  culp- 
able in  matters  of  sorcery,  witchcraft,  poisoning,  enchantment, 
or  such  like." 
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Before  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, he  had  written  his  work  on  Demonology  "  on  account  of 
the  fearful  abounding  at  this  time  in  the  country  (Scot- 
land) of  those  detestable  slaves  of  the  devil,  the  witches  or 
enchanters."  An  act  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
against  conjuration,  toitchcraft,  and  dealing  with  evil  and  wicked 
spirits.  During  this  reign  and  the  following,  executions  for 
witchcraft  were  frequent.  On  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
cases  which  were  tried  there  is  undoubted  proof  of  the  state  of 
terror  in  which  our  forefathers  were  plunged  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery ;  they  regarded  nature  with 
more  profound  reverence  and  awe  than  is  now  the  case, 
and  they  liked  to  astonish  themselves  with  apprehen- 
sions of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  enchantments. 
There  was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost,  the 
churchyards  were  all  haunted,  every  common  had  its  circle  of 
fairies,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  shepherd  who  had  not  seen  a 
ghost.  In  the  year  1616  Alexander  Eoberts,  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
and  a  preacher  of  God's  word  at  King's  Lynn,  wrote  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  gives  the  true  narrative  of  the  toitchcraft  practised  by 
Mary  Smith,  and  of  her  execution  for  the  same.  He  appears  to 
have  received  her  confession  before  her  death.  She  said  she  had 
made  a  compact  with  the  devil  and  obtained  from  him  the 
power  of  injuring  the  person  whom  she  envied.  The 
author  speaks  of  this  confession  as  sufficient,  and 
adds  of  his  own  knowledge  that  a  large  water-dog  had 
entered  the  room  of  a  Yarmouth  fisherman,  and  run  over  his 
bed,  and  that  the  man  had  never  since  recovered  his  health. 
The  following  is  from  Alderman  Robert  Heyrick  to  his  brother, 
Sir  William  Heyrick,  dated  Leicester,  18th  of  July,  1616. 
Although  we  have  been  greatly  busyed  this  four  or  five  days  past, 
being  syse  (assize)  time,  and  a  busy  syse,  speacylly  about  the 
araynment  of  a  sort  of  woomen  wytches,  which  nine  of 
them  shal  be  executed  at  the  gallows  this  fornune,  for  bewitch- 
ing of  ayonge  gentellman  of  the  adge  of  12  or  13  years  old,  being 
the  son  of  one  Mr.  Smythe,  of  Husband's  Bos  worth,  brother  of 
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Mr.  Henry  Smythe,  who  made  the  booke  which  we  call  Mr. 
Smythe's  sarmons.  The  execution  of  nine  witches  in  one  morn- 
ing is  almost  incredible,  but  in  1645,  twenty-nine  years  later, 
Mr.  Lawes  an  aged  clergyman,  of  Brandesdon,  in  Suffolk,  a 
cooper  and  his  wife,  and  fifteen  other  women  were  all  condemned 
and  executed  at  Bury. 

The  above  cases  occurred  in  the  eastern  and  midland  counties, 
but  we  may  infer  the  laws  against  witchcraft  were  equally  enforced 
in  the  west.  The  following  is  the  preliminary  examination  and 
committal  of  Mary  Shepherd  for  witchcraft  at  the  Wareham. 
petty  sessions  on  March  28,  1638,  from  an  original  manuscript 
of  the  Court  in  my  possession.  The  names  of  the  justices  before 
whom  the  case  was  brought  do  not  appear,  but  there  is  the 
following  entry  on  the  next  page  : — A  petty  sessions  at  Wareham 
the  14th  of  June,  1638,  kept  by  Sr  ffrancis  ffulford  and  Ed 
Laurence. 

The  examination  of  Jane  Coward,  alias  Winching,  of  Ware- 
ham, taken  upon  oath  ye  28  of  March. 

Who  sayth  y*  about  midsomer  last  past,  one  Mary  Sheapheard, 
of  Wareham,  did  pull  of  one  of  this  Exants  stockinge,  and 
within  two  howers  after  this  Exnte  was  taken  in  all  her  limbes, 
that  she  could  not  stur  either  hand  or  foote.  Whereupon  this 
Exant  conceived  that  ye  forsd  Mary  Sheapheard  had  done  her 
that  hurt,  and  forthwith  cryed  out  upon  ye  sayd  Mary  Shep. 
(thoughte  the  sd  M.  Shep.  was  not  prsent),  where  upon  this 
exnte  mother  went  unto  M.  Shep.  house  to  perswaed  her  to 
come  downe  to  this  Exante.  But  ye  sayd  M.  Shep.  would  not, 
whereupon  this  Exante  mother,  went  unto  ye  Mayor  of  the  town, 
who  commanded  ye  sd.  Ma.  Shep.  to  goe  to  this  Exnte  which 
at  length  ye  sd  Ma.  Shep.  accordingly  did  (and  being  coe) 
she  did  wring  the  Exante  by  the  hand,  nnd  prsently  this 
Exant  recovered,  ffurther  this  Exant  sayth  th  about  24  July 
next  fallowing,  this  Exante  was  taken  in  the  like  manner  the 
second  time  with  her  hands  and  feet  wrested  about,  and  so  sent 
for  ye  sd.  Ma.  Shep.,  who  instantly  pulled  Exant  by  the  hande, 
and  prsently  this  Exant  recovered  again. 

(Syned)  Joan  Coward. 
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Joane  Coward,  Warehm,  Spinster,  £  x  x 

To  appear  and  give  evidence  at  the  next  Assisses  against  Ma. 
Sheapheard. 

The  exam  of  Ann  Crew,  single  woman  of  Wareham,  taken 
upon  oath  as  aforsd. 

Who  sayth  that  on  ye  1 6th  ol:  March  last  -past,  she  saw  Mary 
Shep.  come  into  ye  house  of  Joh  Gillingame,  and  likewise  saw 
Ed.  Grilling,  come  down  bare  footed  very  well,  without  any  lame- 
nesse  or  sicknesse  at  all,  and  prsently  after  ye  sayd  Mary  Shep 
had  pulled  on  a  legginge  upon  the  legge  of  ye  sayd  Ed.  Gill, 
he  fell  instantly  both  lame  and  sicke.  ff urther  this  Exant  asked 
yc  sd.  Ed.  Gill,  (on  the  time  of  his  sicknesse)  what  Ma.  Shep. 
did  unto  him,  who  answered,  she  did  put  her  hand  upon  his 
thigh. 

(Signed)  Ann  Trew. 
Ann  Trew,  de  Wareham  Spinster,  £  x  x 

To  appear  and  give  evidence  at  the  next  Assisses  against 
Ma.  Shephard. 

The  result  of  the  trial  at  the  following  assizes  is  left  for  con 
jecture,  but  it  is  probable  M.  Shepherd  suffered  the  full  penalty 
of  the  law. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Aubrey's  "Natural  History 
of  Wiltshire,"  published  by  the  Wiltshire  Topographical  Society, 
written  about  1649  : — "  Ann  Boddenham,  of  Eisherton  Anger,  a 
poor  schoolmistress,  was  tried  for  witchcraft  at  Salisbury,  before 
the  Chief  Baron  Wyld,  and  executed.  The  evidence  against  her 
was  that  she  told  fortunes,  and  shewed  people  visions  in  a  glass, 
and  that  a  maid  saw  the  devil  with  her,  with  whom  she  had 
made  a  contract,  she  knew  it  was  the  devil  by  his  cloven  foot, 
and  that  a  boy  was  carried  up  in  the  air  to  a  place  covered  with 
snow  to  gather  certain  plants,  and  that  a  black  boar  shewed 
where  to  dig  for  them;  these  herbs  were  for  aphiltre,  a  love-charm. 
Mr.  Anthony  Ettrick,  of  the  Middle  Temple  (a  very  judicious 
gentleman),  was  an  observer  of  the  whole  trial,  and  was  not 
satisfied.  The  crowd  of  spectators  made  such  a  noise  that  the 
judge  could  not  hear  the  prisoner  nor  the  prisoner  the  judge, 
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but  the  words  were  handed  from  one  to  the  other  by  Mr.  E. 
Chandler,  and  sometimes  not  truly  reported.  This  memorable 
trial  was  printed  by  Bowen,  one  of  the  Clerks,  about  1651,  4to." 

In  1665,  twenty-seven  years  later,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  our  judges,  when  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  a 
charge  to  the  jury  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  said  he  had  no  doubt 
at  all  that  there  were  such  creatures  as  witches,  and  passed  sentence 
of  death  upon  two  women  convicted  of  witchcraft.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  reputed  witches  acquired  a  certain 
influence  or  power  over  their  neighbours,  and  by  encouraging 
the  belief  in  the  art  of  witchcraft  persuaded  them  that  they 
were  in  communication  with  the  evil  one ;  others  conspired 
against,  and  persecuted  under  the  suspicion  of  being  under 
Satanic  influence,  would  be  led  to  make  a  confession 
of  the  charge  as  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  a 
miserable  existence.  The  following  instance  will  go  to  con- 
firm this  supposition.  A  number  of  women  were  arraigned  for 
witchcraft  at  Lander,  in  Berwickshire  ;  all  were  found  guilty 
except  one,  who  confessed,  and  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances 
persisted  in  her  confession.  At  the  moment  of  her  execution 
she  said,  "  as  I  must  make  answer  to  the  God  of  heaven  pre- 
sently, I  declare  I  am  as  free  of  witchcraft  as  any  child,  but 
being  accused  by  a  malicious  woman,  and  in  prison  under  the 
name  of  a  witch,  disowned  by  my  husband  and  friends,  and 
seeing  no  ground  of  hope  of  my  coming  out  of  prison,  or  ever 
coming  in  credit  again  through  the  temptation  of  the  devil,  I 
made  that  confession  on  purpose  to  destroy  my  own  life, 
being  weary  of  it,  and  choosing  rather  to  die  than  live."  In 
1703,  Bertrand  Hathaway  pretended  that  he  had  been  bewitched 
by  Sarah  Marduck,  and  had  been  for  ten  weeks  at  a  time 
unable  to  eat,  had  vomited  pins,  been  dumb  and  blind,  and 
f  >und  relief  only  when  he  could  scratch  the  witch,  who  being 
i:i  continual  danger  of  her  life,  had  to  wander  from  place  to 
p  ace  to  escape  the  mob  ;  at  last  she  obtained  a  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  Hathaway.  Sir  Thomas  Lane,  before  whom 
she  was  brought,  was  a  firm  believer  in  witchcraft,  and  in  order 
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to  ascertain  her  guilt  he  directed  that  she  should  be  scratched  by 
Hathaway,  who  immediately  declared  that  he  had  recovered  his 
appetite.  After  having  eaten  heartily  of  bread  and  cheese,  the 
justice  being  quite  satisfied,  committed  Sarah  Murdock  to  prison, 
and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  allowed  her  to  be  bailed. 
Hathaway  was  brought  to  trial  and  convicted,  but  he  attracted 
much  sympathy,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  collected  for  him, 
however  he  did  not  escape  the  rigour  of  the  law,  as  it  was 
proved  that  during  his  pretended  fasts  he  had  been  seen  to  eat, 
and  that  his  supply  of  pins  came  from  his  own  pocket.  France 
took  the  initiative  in  modifying  the  proceedings  against  witch- 
craft and  sorcery;  in  1672,  thirty  years  before  Sarah  Marduck's 
case,  Louis  XIV.  promulgated  an  order  of  the  Council  of  State 
forbidding  the  tribunals  from  proceeding  to  judgment,  in  cases 
where  the  accusation  was  for  sorcery  only.  Forty-five  years  after, 
in  1736,  a  statute  was  passed  in  England  which  repealed  the  law 
of  James  I.,  enacting  that  no  capital  prosecution  should  for  the 
future  take  place  for  conjuration,  sorcery,  and  enchantment,  and 
restricting  the  punishment  of  persons  pretending  to  tell  fortunes 
and  discover  stolen  goods  by  witchcraft,  "  shall  for  such  offence 
be  liable  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  once  in  every  quarter 
stand  openly  on  the  pillory"for  an  hour."  The  punishment  of 
pillory,  except  in  perjury  and  subornation  thereof,  was  abolished 
by  56  G-eo.  III.  c.  138,  and  now  in  all  cases  by  7,  Will.  IV., 
and  1,  Vic,  c.  23.  Among  the  various  forms  of  superstition 
and  error,  Aubrey  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  superstition 
of  the  Sin-eater,  which  certainly  prevailed  in  Hertfordshire 
though  it  may  be  doubtful  if  it  extended  to  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Wales.  It  was  an  old  custom,  says  he,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford  to  hire  poor  people  who  were  to  take  upon  them  the 
sins  of  the  person  deceased.  The  manner  was,  when  the  corpse 
was  brought  out  of  the  house  and  laid  upon  the  bier,  a  loaf  of 
bread  was  brought  out  and  delivered  to  the  Sin-eater  over  the 
corpse,  also  a  Hazard,  bowl  of  maple-wood,  full  of  beer,  which  he 
was  to  drink  up,  and  sixpence  in  money,  in  consideration  of 
which  he  took  npon  him  ipso  facto  all  the  sins  of  the  defunct,  and 
freed  him  or  her  from  walking  after  death. 
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"I  remember"  says  Aubrey  "one  of  these  sin-eaters,  he 
was  a  long,  lean,  ugly,  lamentable  poor  rascal,  and  lived  in  a 
cottage  on  Rosse-highway."  He  adds  several  examples  of  its 
use  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Akenside  gives  a  fine  poetical  description  in  his  Pleasures  of 
Imagination,  how  children  can  be  led  to  believe  in  the  reality  of 
wandering  sp.'rits,  and  their  minds  impregnated  with  the  poison 
of  superstition. 

"  Hence  by  night, 
The  village  matron  round  the  blazing  hearth, 
Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales 
Breathing  astonishment :  of  witching  rhymes, 
And  evil  spirits  ;  of  the  death-bed  call, 
Of  him  who  robbed  the  widow,  and  devoured 
The  orphan's  portion  ;  of  unjust  souls 
Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  concealed  ;  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed, 
At  every  solemn  pause  the  crowd  recoil, 
Gazing  each  other  speechless  and  congealed 
With  shivering  sighs  ;  till  eager  for  the  event, 
Around  the  Beldame,  all  erect  they  hang, 
Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terror  quelled. 

The  belief  in  magic,  art,  and  witchcraft  is  not  yet  stamped 
out ;  it  lingers  still  amongst  us,  showing  its  power  over  the 
simple  now  and  again,  when  the  veil  of  secrecy  is  lifted  up, 
either  through  a  law  court,  a  misadventure  to  the  victim,  or  the 
boycotting  of  a  supposed'  witch.  Tacitus  tells  us  the  Germans 
used  to  divine  and  foretell  things  to  come  by  the  whinnying  and 
neighing  fhinnitu  et  fresnituj  of  their  horses.  This  may  be  the 
origin  of  a  custom  of  nailing  a  horse-shoe  to  the  threshold  of 
a  door  in  order  to  keep  out  the  evil  one. 

The  hare  and  cat  are  favourite  vertebrates  for  witch  possession, 
A  hare  which  had  been  frequently  started  from  the  same 
form,    and   had   escaped   in    a    mysterious   way;   one  day 
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in  her  terror  sought  refuge  in  a  cottage,  whose  inmate; 
an  old  woman  was  found  out  of  breath  and  in  a  terrible  sweat.  On 
another  occasion  a  young  married  woman  was  taken  with  a 
rheumatic  attack,  and  the  neighbours'  suspicion  that  she  was 
bewitched  by  her  mother-in-law,  in  whose  house  she  resided,  but 
who  was  away  from  home  at  the  time,  was  confirmed  by  a  hare 
being  seen  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  Again,  a  man  suffering 
from  indigestion,  attributed  it  to  the  wicked  agency  of  a  neigh- 
bour, and  seeing  a  black  cat,  one  night  jump  up  on  his  bed,  he 
belaboured  it  with  a  stick  he  fortunately  had  at  hand,  and  the 
next  morning,  on  enquiry,  the  suspected  old  woman  was  found 
in  bed  very  bad  with  her  head  swathed  in  bandages. 

Superstition  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  Education  Act. 
We  shall  no  longer  hear  of  our  neighbours  being  hag-rode,  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  walking,  or  of  anyone  having  recourse  to 
the  cunning  man  for  the  recovery  of  stolen  or  lost  property.  The 
schoolmaster  will  prove  the  best  exorcist,  and  School  training 
will  help  to  eradicate  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery. 


iEirttoborn  (Eknston. 


By  THOMAS  BOND,  Esq. 


INTEEBOEN  CLENSTON  derives  its  primary 
name  from  its  situation.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
its  distinctive  name  is  that  its  terminal  syllable 
shows  it  to  have  been  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

There  are  two  intermittent  bourns  in  Dorset- 
shire which,  flowing  only  in  winter,  become 
almost  if  not  wholly  dry  in  summer,  and  both  have  consequently 
acquired  the  name  of  "  Winterbourn."  One  of  these  is  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Erome,  whilst  the  other,  on  which  Clenston  is  situ- 
ated, joins  the  Stour  at  Sturminster.  Both  these  streams  give 
their  names  to  many  villages  through  which  they  pass,  and  no 
less  than  29  Winterborns  are  described  in  ''Domesday  Book." 
Unfortunately,  the  Dorset  "Domesday"  takes  no  notice  of 
"  hundreds  "  and  therefore  it  is  quite  impossible  to  identify 
more  than  very  few  of  the  many  places  so  named. 

Until  some  time  after  the  Norman  Conquest  we  have  no  notice 
of  the  early  lords  of  this  manor,  but  subsequently  it  became 
divided  between  several  families,  of  whom  the  De  Winterborns 
were  the  chief.  This  family  ultimately  became  possessed  of 
nearly  if  not  quite  the  whole  manor.  In  the  time  of  King 
Henry  III.,  William,  son  of  Radulf  de  Winterborn,  gave  the 
neighbouring  manor  of  Thorncomb  to  the  monks  of  Ford  Abbey. 
The  heiress  of  William  De  Winterborn,  about  the  end  of 
Edward  III.'s  reign,  married  John  Syward,  whose  son,  another 
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John  Syward,  dying  without  issue  in  3rd  Hon.  IV.,  John  Her- 
ring, son  of  Walter  Herring,  of  Winterborn  Herringston,  son 
of  Alice,  sister  of  the  last  William  De  Winterborn,  became  the 
heir  of  the  Winterborn  family. 

The  Herrings,  or  Harangs,  are  first  met  with  in  Dorsetshire 
in  the  reign  of  King  Hen.  II.,  when  they  were  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Chaldon  Herring,  and  were  great  benefactors  to  Bin- 
don  Abbey.  In  the  reign  of  King  Hen.  III. — by  exchange 
with  the  Abbot  of  Bindon — they  removed  to  Winterborn  Her- 
ringston, near  Dorchester.  John  Herring,  the  last  of  this 
family,  died  in  34  Hen.  VI.,  leaving  no  male  issue,  and  his  pro- 
perty at  Chaldon,  Clenston,  and  elsewhere  was  divided  between 
the  sons  of  his  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  had  married  Henry 
Russell,  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  other 
was  wife  of  John  De  la  Lynde. 

The  name  of  De  la  Lynde  is  manifestly  French,  and  the 
family  probably  sprung  from  the  village  of  La  Linde,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dordagne,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Gruienne. 
We  first  meet  with  them  in  England  in  12  Hen.  XL,  when 
Robert  De  la  Lind  held  a  knight's  fee  in  Dorset  or  Somersot  of 
Gerbert  de  Perci,  who  then  held  the  barony  Roger  Arundel. 
Sir  John  De  la  Linde  was  a  person  of  some  distinction  in  the 
time  of  King  Hen.  III.,  when  he  was  a  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  was  an  Ambassador  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
Court  of  Louis,  the  9th  King  of  France.  Some  of  his  official 
despatches,  written  on  the  occasion,  are  preserved,  and  have 
been  printed.  He  also  became  seneschal  of  Limoges,  Perigord 
and  Cahors,  in  the  South  of  France.  He  had  a  grant  from  the 
King  of  the  bailiwick  of  the  Forests  of  Blackmore,  Gillingliam, 
and  Poorstock,  and  it  was  probably  in  discharging  what  he  con- 
sidered his  powers  as  forester  that  he  incurred  the  King's  dis- 
pleasure in  the  following  manner  : — 

It  is  related  by  Coker  in  his  "  Survey  of  Dorset "  that  King 
Henry  III.  having  disported  himself  in  hunting  in  the  forest  of 
Blackmoor  spared  one  beautiful  and  goodly  white  hart,  but  Sir 
John  De  la  Lynde  and  his  companions,  disregarding  the  King's 
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wishes,  afterwards  hunted  and  killed  it.  But  he  soon,  says 
Ooker,  found  how  dangerous  it  was  to  be  twitching  a  lion  by 
the  ears,  for  the  King  took  so  great  indignation  against  him 
that  he  not  only  punished  the  delinquents  with  imprisonment 
and  a  grievous  fine,  but  also  laid  a  tax  on  their  lands  which 
ever  after  remained  payable  to  the  exchequer  under  the  name  of 
"  "White  Hart  silver."  The  hart  is  traditionally  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  near  a  bridge  in  the  parish  of  Pulham,  still 
known  as  11  King's  Stag  Bridge." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  tale,  I  believe  it 
nas  very  little  in  it  of  substantial  truth,  for  after  diligent  search 
of  contemporary  records  in  which  it  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  noticed,  I  can  find  no  mention  of  it  whatever,  or  of  a  charge 
on  any  lands  whicti  belonged  to  the  De  la  Lynde  family ;  and 
indeed  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  King,  even  if  he  wished 
it,  would  have  had  power  to  impose  a  permanent  burden  of  this 
kind  on  the  lands  of  a  subject. 

The  De  la  Lyndes  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  when  their  property  at  Clenston  fell  to  the 
sister  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  George  De  la  Lynde,  wife  of  Thomas 
Morton. 

The  Morton  family  are  stated  in  an  old  pedigree  to  have 
sprung  from  a  family  of  the  same  name  which  was  seated  at 
Morton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  but  I  believe  that  descent  to  be 
wholly  apochryphal,  and  that  in  reality  the  Dorsetshire  Mortons 
derived  their  name  from  Morton  in  this  county,  where  a  family 
so  named  is  met  with  at  an  early  period.  The  Dorsetshire 
Mortons  became  illustrious  through  Cardinal  Morton,  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  well  known  as  both 
statesman  and  ecclesiastic,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  union 
of  the  two  Eoyal  Eoses,  by  the  marriage  of  King  Hen.  VII. 
with  Elizabeth  of  York. 

The  heiress  of  the  Mortons  married  a  Pleydell,  and  from  her 
this  property  has  passed  hereditarily  to  our  worthy  President, 
its  present  owner. 

The  farmhouse  at  Clenston  (Plate  V.)  is  the  remains  of  the  old 
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mansion  of  the  De  la  Lyndes,  erected  probably  in  the. 15th  century, 
It  has  a  central  outside  stair  turret,  of  peculiar  form,  having  four 
angles,  two  faces  being  corbelled  out  to  support  a  gable.  On  the 
south  side  is  a  door.  Some  of  the  corbels  of  the  drip  stones 
over  the  windows  present  interesting  examples  of  costume,  but 
unfortunately  they  are  now  hardly  trustworthy,  as  they  have 
been  " restored"  (!)  not  many  years  since. 

The  great  hall  was  on  the  upper  floor.  It  had  an  open  timber 
roof,  but  it  has  been  cut  up,  probably  in  the  16th  century,  and 
converted  into  several  apartments.  The  decoration  in  stucco  is 
of  the  renaissance  character  prevailing  in  the  time  of  Hen. 
VIII. 

The  large  barn  (Plate  VI.)  near  the  ancient  mansion  is  well 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  of  noble  proportions,  and  has  some  well 
executed  mouldings. 
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HERE  has  been  much  clone  within  the  last  cen- 
tury towards  the  elucidation  of  the  written  and 
unwritten  records  of  our  race.  National  and 
private  archives  have  been  made  available  to 
the  historian  and  antiquarian,  which  cautious 
prejudice  had  kept  so  long  out  of  sight.  The 
hieroglyphics  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  cuneiform  characters 
of  the  Yallies  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Euphrates,  the  rock  records  of 
India  and  of  the  Moabite  Stone,  have  yielded  up  their  secrets  to 
this  generation  ;  much  has  still  to  be  disclosed  which  is  now 
locked  up  in  our  stone  monuments,  cromlechs,  and  barrows ;  these 
however  are  steadily  yielding  to  inductive  investigations.  Among 
the  many  unorthodox  ideas  which  are  now  becoming  rife,  it  is 
boldly  questioned  if  Stonehenge  is  Druidical,  and  ought  not  to 
be  transferred  within  the  boundaries  of  historic  times.  The 
following  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  barrows  of  our  county, 
whose  relative  age  can  only  be  measured  by  the  character  of 
their  contents,  whether  of  stone,  bronze,  or  iron,  under  the 
assumption  that  there  was  an  age  which  extended  far  into  pre- 
historic times,  when  man  used  only  implements  and  utensils  of 
stone  or  bone,  succeeded  by  those  of  bronze  and  iron.  Those 
tombs  which  are  devoid  of  any  metal  are  ascribed  to  the  stone 
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age.  Danish  antiquarians  whose  country  is  most  rich  in  mega- 
lithic  remains,  tombs,  and  tumuli,  and  possesses  at  Copenhagen 
an  invaluable  collection  of  the  antiquities  of  pre-historic  eras,  were 
the  originators  of  this  classification,  which  is  now  so  generally 
adopted.  The  bronze  age  is  referred  to  about  1000  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  No  implements  of  metal  have  been 
met  with  in  the  paleolithic  age,  neither  in  its  older  sub-division , 
which  is  represented  in  the  ossiferous  caverns  ;  nor  in  its  later, 
which  is  represented  by  the  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clays  depos- 
ited by  ancient  rivers,  which  have  never  been  disturbed  since,  and 
are  associated  with  the  remains  of  land,  fresh-water  and  marine 
mollusca  of  existing  species,  most  of  which  are  still  common 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  together  with  mammalian  remains 
belonging  to  families  many  of  which  are  extinct.  Elephas 
primigenius,"  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  were  found  in  the  railway 
cutting  at  Gain's  Cross,  near  Blandford,  among  the  gravels  of 
the  old  bed  of  the  river  Stour,  several  feet  above  its  present 
level,  associated  with  remains  of  shells  now  living — Succinea 
putris,  Helices,  and  Planorbis. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  later  neolithic  age  and  the 
bronze  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  cannot  be  rigidly  drawn, 
as  one  of  them  may  overlap  the  other,  just  as  is  seen  at 
the  present  day  where  savage  tribes  are  living  close  to  civilisa- 
tion, and  yet  remaining  distinct  in  their  uncivilisation.  The 
Esquimaux  have  been  long  familiar  with  the  Danish  settlers  of 
Greenland,  and  could  easily  have  procured  from  them  their  weapons 
and  implements,  had  they  felt  inclined,  but  they  have  not  done 
so.  There  is  a  race  of  savages  in  Alaska  who  appear  to  be  on  or 
about  the  same  level  of  civilisation  with  prehistoric  man  of 
the  Dordogne  caves  in  the  South  of  France,  and  like  them  with 
some  aitistic  powers. 

The  Indian  migrations  westward  introduced  the  Aryan  lan- 
guage, and  its  higher  tone  of  civilisation  into  the  invaded  dis- 
tricts, either  absorbing  the  conquered  people  or  forcing  them 
to  find  fresh  settlements  elsewhere.  The  American  Eed  Indian 
is  perishing  before  the  growing  influence  of  the  white  man,  but  he 
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is  unable  to  change  his  savage  state,  he  will  die  out  as  a  savage. 
It  is  remarkable  the  English,  with  all  their  colonising  and  civil- 
ising energy,  have  little  or  no  influence  over  the  native  races, 
and  whenever  their  power  is  suspended  from  any  cause,  a  retro- 
grade step  is  the  result. 

It  is  possible  the  use  of  stone  implements  was  not  abandoned 
on  the  introduction  of  bronze ;  for  a  nation  might  have  com- 
menced its  iron  age  while  its  neighbours  lingered  in  the  bronze, 
or  even  stone  age,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  assign  a  high  antiquity 
to  a  sepulture  because  it  is  unattended  with  metallic  objects, 
the  presence  of  flint  or  stone  ouly  may  possibly  arise  from  a 
superstitious  dislike  to  adopt  anything  new  in  the  old  traditional 
customs  of  the  people  who  deposited  them.  With  reference  to 
sepulture,  which  distinguishes  man  from  other  animals  (for  all 
mankind  bury  their  dead)  it  appears  from  the  evidence  afforded 
by  barrows  that  inhumation  preceded  cremation  ;  the  burial  of 
the  body  in  the  flesh  was  the  most  primitive  mode,  it  is  true 
both  prevailed  at  the  same  time,  for  burnt  bones  are  often  found 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  unburnt  bones  of  another  body  ; 
neither  does  it  imply  a  difference  in  the  condition  of  life  nor  in 
the  sex,  for  burnt  bodies  have  been  found  buried  with  articles 
indicating  a  male,  and  others  unburnt,  with  ornaments  accom- 
panying the  bodies  of  females.  Some  rule  doubtless  guided  the 
practice,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  what  it  was.  The  shape  and 
texture  of  the  pottery  of  the  barrow,  which  is  coarse  and  porous, 
seem  as  if  it  could  only  have  been  used  for  funereal,  and  not 
domestic  purposes.  This  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of 
two  damaged  urns  found  in  the  Deverel  Barrow,  having  the 
fractures  fastened  together  with  ligaments ;  might  not  this  rude 
mode  of  rivetting  be  a  proof  of  the  estimation  this  kind  of 
pottery  was  held  in  by  these  prehistoric  mourners  ? 

The  barrow  pottery  seems  to  have  undergone  more  or  less  the 
action  of  fire  and  to  have  been  baked  in  the  open  air ;  the  ornamenta- 
tion usually  consists  of  a  quantity  of  lines  rudely  drawn  over  the 
clay  when  moist.  Potsherds  usually  similar  to  the  urns  both  in 
material  and  texture,  are  often  found  distributed  throughout  the 
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barrow,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  each  other; 
this  is  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  except  under  the  supposi- 
tion that  these  dissociated  fragments  symbolized  some  religious 
idea;  the  urns  are  often  protected  from  the  pressure  of  the 
overlying  soil  by  a  layer  of  flints  or  stone.  Most  of  the 
interments  in  the  Purbeck  barrows  are  in  cist-vaens,  lined 
with  slabs  of  stone,  the  abundance  of  stone  favouring  this 
mode  of  sepulture.  Sometimes  the  urn  is  closed  with  clay, 
the  bones  within,  appearing  to  have  been  collected  with  great 
care,  and  after  being  freed  from  anything  extraneous,  placed 
in  a  linen  cover,  and  then  deposited  in  the  urn  ;  burnt  ashes, 
probably  the  consumed  wood  of  the  funereal  pyre  often 
accompany  the  interment.  The  implements  and  utensils  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  before,  for  the  edges  of  the  former 
are  often  sharp  and  entire,  and  look  as  if  they  had  come  direct 
from  the  artificer's  hands,  perhaps  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
dead  under  the  idea  they  might  be  useful  in  the  other  world. 
Burnt  flints  are  not  unfrequently  found  at  the  top  of  the  urn 
above  the  bones.  Usually  the  central  interment  is  the  principal 
on ;  seecondary  interments  are  usually  found  on  the  south  and 
east  sides,  and  on  a  higher  level. 

Fortunately  we  have  several  records  of  barrow  opening  in 
this  county. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1791  the  Eev.  Mr.  Milner,  of 
Winchester,  gives  the  following  description  of  some  barrows  he 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lul worth : — "  We  began  with 
two  barrows  on  a  level  piece  of  ground  on  the  ascent  towards 
the  entrenchments  of  Floras'  Barrow.  We  found  in  them,  pro- 
miscuously scattered,  perfect  human  teeth,  burnt  human  bones, 
together  with  those  of  animals,  such  as  pieces  of  jaw-bones  of 
horses  or  oxen,  teeth  of  the  same  animals,  tusks  of  boars,  small 
round  stones  that  possibly  had  been  the  heads  of  weapons ; 
certain  lumps  of  corroded  metal,  some  crumbling  pieces  of  dark 
coloured  unburnt  urns,  together  with  a  few  lumps  of  brick  or 
earthenware,  that  appeared  to  have  been  well  burnt.  A  consid- 
erable quantity  of  fine,  rich  black  earth,  having  white  mouldi- 
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ness  between  the  particles,  was  strewed  over  the  remains.  The 
bottom  of  one  of  these  graves  was  paved  with  large  round 
stones,  apparently  procured  from  the  adjacent  shore.    The  next 
examined  was  one  known  by  the  name  of  JTamhurg  taut  or  toote, 
like  the  former  it  was  of  largo  size,  being  twelve  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height  and  two  hundred  feet  in  circumference.    Many  of 
the  same  articles  were  found  on  the  surface,  such  as  burnt  human 
bones,  bits  of  metal,  &c. ;  but  on  our  approaching  the  centre,  at 
about  the  depth  of   four  feet  from  the  surface,  a  skeleton 
appeared  in  perfect  preservation,  lying  with  its  head  to  the 
north ;   its  posture  was  that  of  a  person  sleeping  onvhis  side 
with  the  feet  drawn  up,*  one  hand  resting  on  the  breast,  the 
other  on  the  hip.    The  thigh  bone  measured  twenty  inches,  which 
in  a  well  proportioned  man  gives  a  height  of  about  six  feet  six 
inches.    On  the  breast  of  the  skeleton  was  deposited  a  rude  urn, 
too  much  decayed  to  be  handled  without  falling  to  pieces,  of 
about  the  measure  of  two  quarts ;  it  contained  nothing  but  the 
same  fine  mould  that  covered  the  skeleton  ;  near  the  neck  of  the 
latter  were  found  many  of  the  round  stones  I  have  before 
mentioned,  but  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg 
down  to  that  of  a  pea ;  they  were  not  perforated.   The  substance 
of  the  barrow  as  high  as  the  site  of  the  body  was  formed  of 
flints  and  stones,  into  which  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  considerable 
depth,  but  without  finding  anything  worth  notice;  a  third 
barrow  that  was  opened  sooe  after,  contained  no  less  than  five 
distinct  skeletons.    Three  of  them  were  in  a  row;  lying  on  their 
backs,  two  of  them  appeared  to  be  of  the  common  size,  but  that 
in  the  middle  was  a  small  one.    The  two  others  were  at  the 

*  Most  savages  sleep  in  this  posture,  namely,  with  the  knees  drawn  up 
towards  the  head,  which  is  generally  bent  forward ;  it  is  a  position  best 
adapted  for  warmth,  especially  when  the  covering  is  scanty.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  body  should  be  buried  in  the  posture  in  which  it  reposed 
and  slept,  and  in  which  in  many  cases  the  person  probably  died.  At  all 
events  it  was  not  caused  to  compress  the  body  into  a  small  space,  for  in 
this  contracted  form  it  is  often  placed  at  one  side  of  a  large  grave, 
occupying  a  very  small  portion  of  it,  and  might  have  been  extended  at 
full  length  without  any  difficulty. 
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distance  of  a  few  feet  from  those  of  the  ordinary  size,  with  the 
head  of  one  lying  on  the  breast  of  the  other.  Each  of  the 
skeletons  had  an  urn  upon  it,  but  so  perished  that  upon  being 
touched  they  fell  to  pieces.  Under  the  head  of  one  of  the  three 
that  lay  in  a  row  was  found  a  small  earthen  urn  about  the  size  of 
the  bowl  of  an  ordinary  wine  glass.  This  urn  was  of  the  same 
shape  with  the  rest  which  were  found,  namely,  that  of  a  trun" 
cated  cone,  and  was  about  two  inches  high  and  one  in  diameter ; 
it  was  nicely  covered  with  the  shell  of  a  limpet,  but  quite  empty  ; 
the  broken  pieces  of  urn  were  ornamented  by  being  rudely 
indented  in  zigzag  fashion.  The  five  skeletons  were  not  all  exactly 
on  the  same  level  in  the  barrow,  which  appeared  to  be  a  family 
sepulchre,  but  the  two  last  mentioned  seem  to  have  been 
deposited  at  the  side  of  the  barrow,  without  taking  it  to  pieces. 
Five  or  six  other  barrows  in  the  same  neighbourhood  were  after- 
wards opened,  but  the  contents  of  all  were  nearly  the  same. 
One  of  them,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  circumference  and 
ten  in  perpendicular  height,  inclosed  a  rude  vault  or  cist-vaen, 
formed  with  unhewn  stones  surrounding  an  urn  capable  of  hold- 
ing about  two  gallons,  and  full  of  burnt  human  bones,  being 
covered  at  the  top  with  a  thin  flat  stone.  The  urn  in  question 
was  composed  of  a  coarse  black  clay  of  the  shape  above  described, 
and  did  not  seem  either  to  have  been  turned  in  a  lathe  nor  burnt 
in  a  kiln,  but  merely  hardened  by  fire,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Of  the  same  substance  and  form  were  all  the  other  urns  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood;  some,  however,  stood  upright  and  others 
inverted. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  highest  value  in  the  Purbeck 
Society's  Publications  for  the  Year  1852,  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  H, 
Austen,  of  a  barrow  he  opened  near  Oorfe  Castle  in  the  previous 
year,  which  presented  three  distinct  sepulchres,  the  oldest  in  all 
probability  as  early  as  the  neolithic  age ;  the  most  recent 
Komano-British. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  November  we  commenced  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Affiington  Barrow.  It  is  boat  shaped,  and  measures 
sixty  paces  in  circumference,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet 
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in  height.  The  work  was  commenced  at  the  east  side,  where  a 
portion  had  been  previously  removed,  with  a  trench  of  six  paces 
broad.  At  the  early  commencement  of  the  work  was  found  at 
one  spot  only,  several  pieces  of  apparently  Roman  pottery,  a 
portion  of  a  metal  clasp,  a  small  stud,  a  piece  of  iron,  pieces  of 
Kimmeridge  coal,  charcoal,  a  few  fragments  of  bone,  and  some 
blue  pebbles.  At  the  depth  of  only  two  feet  beneath  the  apex 
of  the  barrow,  on  its  south  side,  was  a  series  of  seven  cist-vaens 
placed  in  two  rows.  All  contained  skeletons  lying  with  the  heads 
towards  the  south-west  and  the  feet  towards  the  north-east. 

No.  1 .  A  cist-vaen  formed  by  stones  similar  to  those  now  denomi- 
nated kerbs  and  a  thin  flag-stone  set  edgeways  at  the  head.  It  con- 
tained a  full-length  skeleton,  with  the  head  leaning  towards,  and 
resting  upon  the  left  shoulder.  There  was  no  protection  over 
this  deposit. 

No.  2.  A  cist-vaen  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last,  but 
covered  with  thin  flat  stones,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
perfect  stone  coffin ;  the  skeleton  measured  four  feet  in  length, 
with  the  head  leaning  over  the  right  shoulder.  With  this  was 
found  a  flint  arrow-head. 

No.  3.  A  cist-vaen  precisely  similar  to  No.  2,  and  covered  in 
the  same  way  with  thin  slabs.  It  contained  a  skeleton,  which 
only  measured  four  feet  in  length,  with  its  head  resting  on  the 
left  shoulder ;  the  body  and  knees  were  slightly  bent,  so  as  to 
fit  the  cist,  which  was  shortened  by  the  first  stone  being  so 
placed  as  to  leave  a  space  of  eight  inches,  which  was  carefully 
covered  over  with  a  thin  piece  of  stone,  but  contained  no  remains. 
In  the  skull  was  a  hole  over  the  left  ear,  which  appeared  to  be 
caused  by  a  blow. 

No.  4.  At  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  southernmost  sido 
of  No.  3  was  an  interment  of  a  wholly  different  character  from 
the  three  described  above.  Instead  of  being  carefully  built 
round,  it  consisted  simply  of  a  thin  slab  of  Kimmeridge  coal  or 
shale,  which  measured  three  feet  six  inches  by  two  feet  three 
inches,  having  a  neatly  drilled  hole  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
its  centre,  placed  in  a  slanting  direction  and  resting  upon  a  slab 
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of  stone  which  was  set  up  edgeways  and  supported  it,  thus  pro- 
tecting the  two  skeletons  which  lay  beneath,  the  one  that  of  a 
woman  which  measured  five  feet  in  length,  lying  upon  the  back, 
with  the  head  leaning  slightly  towards  the  left,  by  her  side  the 
skeleton  of  a  child  also  upon  its  back,  which  measured  three 
feet  in  length.  I  think  it  may  safely  be  determined  that  this 
was  a  superior,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  interment  being 
covered  by  a  slab  of  a  different  and  perhaps  sacred  character,  its 
position  being  near  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  and  on  the  dexter 
side  of  the  others,  a  circumstance  which  obtained  in  later  times, 
and  continues  to  the  present  day,  it  being  a  place  of  honour. 

At  a  distance  of  about  four  feet  six  inches  from  the  head  of 
No.  3  commenced  a  second  row  of  similar  interments,  each  lying 
with  the  feet  in  the  same  direction.  The  outermost  one  was  in 
a  line  with  No.  3,  and  to  suit  the  slope  of  the  barrow  the  heads 
were  placed  considerably  lower  than  the  feet,  which  were  on  a 
level  with  the  first  row ;  thus,  I  think,  affording  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  #Tese  interments  having  taken  place  at  a  later 
period  than  that  of  the  formation  of  the  barrow. 

No.  5.  A  cist-vaen  built  with  kerb-stones  in  the  same  manner 
as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  covered  with  flagstones.  It  measured  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  length,  and  contained  a  skeleton  five  feet  four 
-inches  long,  with  the  head  leaning  towards  the  right  shoulder. 
With  this  deposit  was  found  near  the  knees  a  bronze  or  copper 
ring,  measuring  one  inch  in  diameter ;  it  was  not  united,  having 
probably  been  joined  with  a  softer  metal,  which  had  become 
decomposed. 

No.  6.  A  cist-vaen  formed  of  stones  set  up  edgeways,  without 
any  covering  or  footstones.  It  measured  four  feet  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  contained  a  skeleton  three  feet  eight  inches  long, 
with  the  head  leaning  towards  the  right  shoulder.  It  appeared 
to  be  that  of  a  full  aged  but  short  person. 

No.  7.  With  this  interment  was  no  wall  of  stone  or  protection 
of  any  kind,  but  two  skeletons  lay  side  by  side,  evidently  those 
of  a  man  and  woman.  The  feet  of  each  were  together  in  their 
correct  position  and  the  bodies  touched  each  other.    The  head 
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of  each  leant  towards  the  other,  so  that  their  foreheads  touched. 
The  right  arm  of  the  man  lay  across  his  breast,  that  of  the 
woman  by  her  right  side,  over  which  his  left  arm  crossed, 
apparently  to  clasp  the  left  hand  of  the  woman,  whose  arm  was 
bent  in  that  direction  across  her  body. 

At  a  level  of  two  feet  deeper,  and  two  feet  six  from  the 
interment  of  No.  3,  the  workmen  came  upon  some  large  flat 
stones  set  edgeways,  but  fallen  inwards,  which  appeared  to  have 
formed  one  angle  of  a  square ;  beneath  them  was  a  skeleton 
much  crushed,  lying  upon  the  left  side,  in  a  different  direction 
from  those  already  described,  the  skull  being  towards  the  north- 
west. The  knees  were  doubled  up.  The  whole  deposit  occupied 
a  space  of  only  three  feet  two  inches  in  length.  The  next 
discovery  was  on  the  floor  of  the  barrow  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
feet  east  from  the  centre,  it  consisted  of  a  large  deposit  of  burnt 
bones,  which  appeared  to  have  been  pounded  or  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  lay  upon  a  layer  of  brown  matter,  resembling 
rotten  vegetable  substance,  such  as  a  slab  of  wood,  or  bark^ 
Near  the  centre  of  the  floor,  a  depth  of  ten  feet  from  the  apex, 
was  found  a  piece  of  chalk  flint,  and  with  it  a  well-formed  ring 
of  Kimmeridge  coal,  measuring  one  inch  and  three-eighths  in 
diameter,  which  may  be  designated  an  amulet.  Ohippings  of 
chalk  flints,  and  also  round  pebbles  were  prevalent  throughout- 
There  was  also  found  an  oval  stone  from  the  greensand,  which 
measured  five  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide,  rather  less  than 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  equally  rounded  at  the  ends  and  sides. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  the  possible  use  of  this  stone,  it 
being  of  too  soft  a  nature  for  a  celt,  and  does  not  present  any 
appearance  of  having  been  a  hone  for  sharpening  weapons. 
Probably  it  might  be  of  the  class  of  objects  which  are  supposed 
to  be  of  talismanic  value.  Over  the  whole  extent  of  the  floor 
existed  evident  traces  of  a  very  strong  fire,  most  probably  the 
funeral  pile,  over  the  ashes  of  which  the  barrow  had  been 
raised. 

A  barrow  was  opened  on  Deveril  Down  in  the  parish  of  Mil- 
borne  St.  Andrew's  by  Mr.  Miles  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  base 
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of  which  was  fifty-four  feet  in  diameter  by  twelve  feet  in 
height.  Three  urns,  with  their  mouths  upward,  Without  any 
ornamentation,  of  coarse  unburnt  black  clay,  were  found  on 
its  eastern  side,  protected  by  a  closely-arranged  bed  of  flints.  On 
its  southern  side  an  urn  was  deposited  in  a  cist,  sunk  in  the  solid 
chalk  and  covered  by  a  large  stone  ;  it  contained  burnt  human 
ashes  intermixed  with  charcoal,  also  without  ornamentation. 
The  barrow  yielded  seventeen  urns  in  cists,  each  of  which 
was  covered  by  one  large  stone ;  two  of  these  either  for  addi- 
tional security  or  as  a  mark  of  distinction  were  protected  by 
three,  one  as  usual  over  the  mouth  of  the  cist,  and  the  two 
others  were  laid  on  the  top;  most  of  the  cists  were  on  the 
east  side  of  the  barrow.  In  addition  to  the  seventeen  inter- 
ments in  cists,  there  were  four  urns  resting  on  the  natural 
soil,  encircled  by  flints,  and  five  cists  sunk  in  the  chalk, 
each  containing  burnt  bones,  without  either  an  urn  or  protecting 
stone ;  there  were  also  heaps  of  burnt  bones  lying  on  the 
floor  of  the  barrow,  equally  unprotected  by  urn  or  stone.  Only 
one  urn  was  inverted,  which  was  carefully  surrounded  with  flints. 
Two  small  vases,  or  cups  were  also  found  in  the  barrow  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other  ;  one  contained  the  bones  apparently  of 
a  bird,  the  other  a  rich  black  unctuous  mould.  The  curious 
assemblage  of  stones  which  accompanied  the  urns  deserve  a 
passing  remark.  Mr.  Miles,  in  his  description  of  this  barrow, 
speaks  of  them  as  not  indigenous ;  in  this  he  is  mistaken,  for 
they  are  derelicts  of  the  Woolwich  and  Eeading  beds,  which  at 
one  time  covered  the  chalk,  and  which  the  denuding  seas  had 
not  strength  enough  to  transport  with  the  lighter  materials  of  the 
series,  leaving  them  stranded  upon  the  eroded  chalk 
surface.  Several  of  these  Sarsen  stones  may  be  seen  here  and 
there  in  the  neighbourhood,  e.g.,  under  the  hedge  of  Air.  Fookes' 
eweleaze,  east  of  the  Industrial  School. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Hutchins'  History  of  Dorset  contains 
an  instructive  account  of  a  series  of  barrow  openings  in  the 
parish  of  Milborne,  by  our  distinguished  antiquarian  Mr.  C. 
Warne,  one  of  which  was  of  considerable  size,  measuring  upwards 
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of  sixty  feet  in  circumference  and  twelve  in  height,  contain- 
ing two  skeletons,  and  welve  turns  of  various  sizes,  most  of 
them  inverted,  and  filled  with  burnt  bones  and  ashes. 

A  barrow  was  opened  last  year  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Milborne  Wood,  between  the  village  and  Dewlish.  It  was  seventy 
feet  in  circumference  and  ten  in  height,  resting  on  the  natural 
chalk.  An  artificial  layer  of  sand  and  gravel,  a  foot  thick 
and  slightly  concave,  overlaid  with  a  thin  seam  of  loam  and 
sand  formed  the  base.  Above  this  was  a  layer  of  sand  four 
feet  thick,  surmounted  to  the  apex  with  ordinary  soil.  The  only 
urn  it  contained  (Plate  I.)  was  on  the  south-east  side,  half  way 
between  the  centre  and  circumference.  The  urnreposed  upon  a  large 
flat  stone  (Purbeck  flagstone),  a  foot  square ;  the  mouth  was 
upwards,  its  height  five  inches  and  a  half,  and  its  diameter  five 
inches  six-eighths  ;  the  material  was  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Ten 
narrow  bands  in  relief,  ornamented  its  upper  portion,  the  lowest 
of  which  had  four  projections  perforated  horizontally,  for  wha 
purpose  it  is  difficult  to  say,  and  could  scarcely  have  been 
to  pass  a  cord  or  thong  through  for  suspension.  The  narrow 
portion  between  the  lip  and  the  upper  band  is  encircled  with 
a  series  of  half-moon-like  marks,  made  apparently  by  the 
thumb  of  the  artificer  before  the  clay  had  hardened.  The  urn 
contained  burnt  bones  and  ashes. 

I  opened  four  barrows  in  Milborne  last  autumn  preparatory 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Field  Club  in  September. 

No.  L.  This  barrow  rests  on  the  summit  of  Warren-hill,  a 
terciary  outlier,  the  material  of  which  it  is  entirely  composed, 
with  no  admixture  of  chalk ;  it  contained  a  piece  of  pottery 
and  burnt  ashes,  and  a  remarkable  fossil,  Ditrupa  plana,  a 
tubicolous  annelida,  with  a  protecting  tube,  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  a  characteristic  shell  of  the  London  clays,  but  unusual 
in  these  almust  unfossilif erous  Woolwich  and  Eeading  beds. 

No.  2.  A  low  barrow  much  diminished  in  height  and  size  by 
frequent  ploughing,  with  a  circumference  of  fifty  feet,  and 
four  in  height,  entirely  composed  of  earth.  About  a  foot  below 
the  surface,  on  the  east  side  of  the  barro  w,  was  found  an  urnless 
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cist  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  high,  full  of  burnt 
bones  and  ashes.  Two  feet  westward  and  on  a  lower  level  was 
another  urnless  cist,  flower-pot  shaped,  with  straight  sides,  larger 
and  deeper  than  the  other,  two  feet  across  at  the  mouth,  and 
nineteen  inches  deep  full  of  burnt  ashes.  On  the  same  level 
and  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  westward,  was  another  cist  full 
of  ashes  and  burnt  bones,  with  a  few  apparently  manufactured 
flints  interspersed  here  and  there.  Some  bones  broken  across, 
occurred  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barrow,  also  three  land 
shells,  Helix  nemoralis,  and  several  patches  of  burnt  ashes,  some 
of  considerable  size  and  depth. 

No.  3.  This  barrow  is  in  a  hedge  on  the  south  side  of 
Warren-hill,  running  east  and  west,  and  near  the  Tolpuddle 
boundary  hedge,  composed  wholly  of  sand  and  gravel. 
In  the  centre,  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  natural  surface, 
there  was  a  solid  layer  of  black  ashes,  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
with  flints  bearing  traces  of  fire  action.  On  the  north  side 
were  broken  remains  of  an  urn,  of  very  coarse  material ;  some 
of  the  pieces  were  embedded  in  a  thick  coat  of  sand  and  clay 
cemented  together.  The  urn  was  tying  on  its  side  crushed 
almost  flat  and  containing  no  ashes.  There  was  a  rude  orna- 
mentation of  nail-marks  on  the  upper  portion  near  the  mouth, 
a  large  flat  flint,  about  nine  inches  square,  surmounted 
the  urn. 

No.  4.  This  was  also  in  a  hedge-row,  on  the  Dewlish  boun- 
dary, near  the  old  turnpike-gate ;  it  rests  upon  an  earth- 
work, which  is  traceable  from  Tolpuddle-down  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Milborne  Wood,  and  possibly  might  be  the  demarcation 
of  a  British  road.  It  is  one  of  the  long  barrows,  which  are  by 
no  means  common  in  Dorsetshire  ;  it  is  oblong,  sixty-six  feet  in 
circumference,  and  thirty-six  in  diameter.  A  shaft  was  sunk 
diagonally  from  the  east  side  through  a  thick  layer  of  fine  earth, 
having  the  appearance  of  stratification.  On  arriving  at  a  point 
exactly  in  its  centre  ten  feet  from  the  apex,  the  workman  came 
upon  a  trench,  eight  feet  long,  two  wide,  and  a  foot  and  a-half 
deep,  cut  out  of  the  solid  chalk,  in  a  direction  south-east, 
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filled  with  loose  chalk ;  its  sides  sloping  obliquely  inwards 
Above  the  trench  was  the  lower  jaw  of  a  pig,  the  foot  bones  of  a 
calf,  and  two  bone  instruments,  one  a  pin,  the  other  bluntly 
pointed  at  one  end,  flat  and  expanded  at  the  other  ;  a  tool  perhaps 
for  inscribing  the  lines  and  markings  which  usually  adorn  the 
upper  portions  of  the  rim.  and  for  which  it  seems  to  be  well 
adapted. 

Of  the  four  barrows  I  opened  at  Houghton,  I  shall  dismiss 
two  without  notice.  No.  1  (Plate  I.),  a  low  barrow  on  North 
Down,  thirty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  feet  high, 
consisting  of  ordinary  mould,  with  very  few  flints. 
A  trench  was  dug  straight  through  the  barrow  east  and 
west ;  at  its  centre,  a  foot  below  the  natural  surface,  the 
workmen  came  upon  a  cist  of  compactly  laid  flints  containing 
five  urns  in  close  contact  with  each  other ;  the  largest  of  which 
was  fifteen  inches  high  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  orna- 
mented near  the  rim  with  plain  raised  encircling  lines ;  this 
urn  and  three  of  the  others  had  straight  sides,  gradually  dimin- 
ishing in  diameter  from  the  top  to  the  base.  At  a  higher  level, 
also  protected  by  flints,  was  a  sixth  urn.  All  were  full  of  burnt 
bones  and  calcined  flints,  with  their  mouths  upwards.  Two  of 
the  urns  differ  in  form  from  the  rest,  as  well  as  from  each  other 
One,  Plate  iii  ,  has  ten  encircling  raised  lines ;  the  other  ? 
(Plate  IT.)  two  narrow  lines  only,  near  the  mouth,  and  four  below; 
the  intervening  space  being  divided  into  squares,  which  are  filled 
up  with  a  combination  of  diagonal  and  perpendicular  strokes, 
rudely  impressed,  and  not  altogether  unartistic.  One  urn 
(Plato  IY.)  has  an  indication  of  rudely  formed  circles,  on  a 
slightly  contracted  neck,  otherwise  it  is  plain,  has  bulges  slightly 
towards  the  middle.  The  material  of  the  urns  is  coarse  clay; 
two  are  lighter  in  colour  but  similar  in  texture,  and  all  are 
hand-made,  with  no  appearance  of  having  been  turned  by  a 
lathe  or  subject  to  the  action  of  fire.  A  few  flints  accom- 
panied them. 

About  a  mile  due  south  from  this  barrow  (a  deep  valley  inter- 
vening, in  which  reposes  the  village  of  Houghton)  and  upon  the 
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slopes  of  the  opposite  hill  is  a  barrow  of  peculiar  structure, 
entirely  composed  of  large  flints.  Its  centre  had  been  disturbed 
and  perhaps  the  burial  removed;  none  was  met  with  as  far 
down  as  the  natural  surface  arid  two  feet  beneath  it.  The 
men  who  raised  this  remarkable  mound  looked  on  Bad- 
bury,  Windbury,  and  Wetherbury  heights,  with  the  inter- 
mediate woodlands  and  undulating  downs,  scarred  with  tumuli 
hen  white  in  their  infancy,  before  the  sward  had  covered  them 
as  now  with  its  verdant  mantle  ;  beyond  on  the  distant  horizon, 
the  Purbeck  range  of  hills, — sufficiently  lofty  to  hide  the.  Atlantic 
from  their  gaze ;  Poole  Harbour,  the  pirate's  rendezvous  for 
murderous  ai.d  predatory  inroads  upon  the  peaceful  British 
settlements.  To  the  left  the  cliffs  of  Old  Harry,  and  his 
wife,  unsevered  then,  from  the  solid  chalk  mass ;  better  for 
both  had  they  remained  so — disunion  is  weakness,  their 
downfall  is  inevitable,  while  the  waves  are  harmlessly  dashing 
against  the  massive  buttress,  their  lofty  heads  will  ere  long  be 
hurled  into  the  sea  below. 
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By  EDWIN  LEES,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Malvern  and  Worcestershire  Naturalists'  Club. 


ETWEEN  Bradford  Abbas  and  Yeovil  are  two 
hollow-ways  in  the  oolitic  sand  and  sandstone 
there  developed,  deepened  no  doubt  by  time  and. 
the  tramp  of  passengers  and  vehicles  for  centuries, 
that,  partly  robed  by  bushes  and  rampant 
vegetation,  have  quite  a  romantic  aspect.  In 
one  of  these  is  an  excavation  to  which  is  attached  a  horrible 
sanguinary  story,  still  kept  in  memory  by  the  villagers  around- 
Some  years  ago  a  murder  was  perpetrated  at  this  spot,  and  as 
local  tales  of  horror  never  die  out,  so  as  if  to  keep  up  the 
memory  of  a  crime  that  renders  the  place  too  dismal  to  be  trodden 
after  nightfall,  stains  of  blood  (so  the  rustics  say)  still  remain 
upon  tha  sides  of  what  bears  the  name  of  "  The  Bloody  Cave." 

When  visiting  my  friend  Professor  Buckman  he  told  me  of  the 
tradition  appertaining  to  this  cave,  which,  exciting  my  curiosity, 
I  asked  him  to  take  me  to  the  direful  spot.  There  I  saw 
certainly  on  the  sides  of  the  excavation  and  on  the  sandrock 
around  numerous  sanguine  patches,  but  not  believing  in  their 
being  actual  bloodmarks  formed  by  guilty  hands,  I  carried  away 
several  specimens  for  careful  examination  at  home. 


Plate  vn. 
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I  found,  as  I  expected,  that  these  sanguine  marks,  on  subject- 
ing1 them  to  the  test  of  the  microscope,  were  in  reality  a  kind 
of  cryptogamic  vegetation,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Al^fB.  In 
fact  this  substance  bears  the  botanic  name  of  Pahnella  cruenta, 
and  has  the  Englibh  name  of  Gory  Dew.  In  damp  places  it 
occasionally  appears  upon  the  ground,  and  looks  as  if  port  wine 
had  been  spilt  there  ;  and  has  suggested  bloody  ideas  to  super- 
stitious minds.  Ilollingslied,  when  mentioning  the  great  victory 
of  the  Norman  Conqueror  in  his  Chronicle,  says  that  for  ages 
the  ground  on  which  the  conflict  occurred  "sweated  blood"  in 
horror  of  the  slaughter  that  took  place  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
No  doubt  the  ground  thus  coloured  was  occasioned  by  the 
spreading  growth  of  the  Pahnella  cruenta,  and  at  Battle  Abbey, 
some  years  ago,  I  myself  found  a  red  coloured  Algal  at  the  spot, 
and  close  to  the  Abbey  built  to  commemorate  the  event. 

The  Pahnella  cruenta  consists  of  an  aggregated  mass  of 
pellucid  granules  having  a  red  nucleus,  or  it  may  be  said 
consisting  of  a  red  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  pellucid  border  . 
but  in  maturity  the  red  nucleus  becomes  suffused  into  the 
border,  and  then  the  granules  assume  a  pinkish  tint.  The 
frond  on  which  the  granules  are  evolved  is  mucous  and  indefinite, 
suffused  to  any  extent,  and  so  thin  that  it  is  scarcely  evident 
under  the  microscope.  14x3034 

This  sanguine  Algal  is  allied  to  and  much  resembles  the  Pro- 
tococcus  nivalis,  that  colours  the  red  snow  of  Alpine  regions,  and 
is  very  conspicuous  in  polar  latitudes.  Hassall,  indeed,  says  in 
his  11  History  of  Freshwater  Alga3 "  *  that  Pahnella  cruenta 
evidently  bears  a  close  relation  to  Protococcus  nivalis,  from  which 
it  principally  differs  in  the  fact  of  the  globules  being  distinctly 
immersed  in  gelatine,  while  in  P.  nivalis  they  are  free.  Griffith 
and  Henfrey  also  say  in  their  "  Micrographic  Dictionary"  that 
the  globular  cells  in  the  red  snow  differ  only  in  size  from  those 
of  Pahnella  cruenta.  The  authors  just  quoted  say  that  this 
plant,  which  is  found  on  damp  walks  in  shaded  places,  appears 
at  first  in  the  form  of  rosy  gelatinous  patches ;  these  spread 


*  Hassan's  History  of  British  Freshwater  Algte,  Vol.  1,  p.  307. 
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and  become  confluent  until  the  mass  extends  sometimes  over  a 
wide  surface  as  a  tough,  gelatinous,  irregular  mass,  of  the  colour 
and  general  appearance  of  coagulated  venous  blood.  When 
dried  up  in  this  state  it  forms  a  horny  somewhat  crumbling 
stratum  ;  if  placed  in  water,  portions  float  to  the  top  in  pellucid 
rosy  masses  of  jelly.  When  placed  under  the  microscope,  the 
frond  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  colourless  homogeneous  jelly, 
in  which  are  imbedded  globular  cells,  single  or  in  pairs  (from  a 
division),  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour. 

It  may  be  further  stated  that  at  first  the  cells  appear  with  a 
reel  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  pellucid  border,  but  at  length  the 
red  nucleus  is  diffused  over  the  globule,  which  then  assumes  a 
pink  or  rosy  colour.  In  this  state  a  number  of  lower  case  o's 
of  a  small  type,  placed  together  irregularly,  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  Algal  under  the  microscope,  but 
a  better  notion  will  be  gathered  from  the  Plate  vi. : — 


°0  ooooooooooo  g  oo0°  00  oo0 
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The  cells  finally  burst  and  discharge  their  contents  in  very 
minute  granules,  destined  probably  to  distend  into  ordinary  cells 
and  so  increase  the  growth  of  this  gelatinous  production. 

Ruddy  appearances  both  on  land  or  water  have  often  been 
regarded  as  either  showing  where  human  blood  had  been  already 
shed,^)r  as  portentous  of  the  spilling  of  blood  about  to  happen. 
Thus  a  red  vegetable  appearance  at  Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  was 
long  imagined  as  the  blood  of  St.  Winifred,  at  the  spot  where 
that  royal  virgin  was  murdered  ;  and  gave  her  name  to  the  well 
that  sprung  up  at  that  locality.  There  was  also  an  "  apparition 
of  blood  "  at  a  pool  in  Leicestershire  during  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Charles  the  First's  time,  of  which  it  is  said  in  a  pamphlet 
published  on  the  subject  at  that  period  : — "  The  redness  of  the 
colour  for  the  space  of  those  four  days,  every  day  Increasing 
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higher  and  higher,  to  the  infinite  amazement  of  many  hundreds 
of  beholders  of  all  degrees  and  conditions,  who  have  dipped 
their  handkerchiefs  in  this  bloody  pool.*"  It  was  commonly  sup- 
posed that  this  "  apparition  of  blood"  indicated  the  slaughter, 
that  took  place  in  the  strife  between  the  Royalists  and  the  Par- 
liamentarians at  that  evil  time. 

In  a  pedestrian  ramble  with  my  friend,  Professor  Buckman 
some  years  since,  we  saw  a  canal  near  Swindon  covered  with  a 
sanguine  scum  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  I  did  not  hear 
whether  this  bloody  appearance  was  considered  to  presage  any 
public  or  private  calamity.  In  this  case  it  was  an  algal  of  the 
Ilcematococcus  family  that  coloured  the  water  of  the  canal. 

As  the  ignorant  and  credulous  are  still  ready  to  believe  in 
bloody  marks  remaining  to  point  out  the  localities  of  former 
crimes,  or  suggestive  of  something  horrible  loaming  in  the  future-; 
and  those  who  are  not  students  of  Oryptogamic  botany  may  be 
startled  at  what  they  are  unable  to  explain,  it  may  be  useful  to 
describe  such  appearances  with  a  scientific  pen,  and  so  extin- 
guish the  traditional  superstition. 

There  are  representations  of  Palmella  cruenta  in  Hassall's 
History  of  British  Freshwater  Algce,  and  in  Griffith  and  Henfrey's 
Micrographical  Dictionary  ;  also  in  English  Botany,  pi.  1800,  where 
it  is  called  Tremella  cruenta. 


*  Pamphlet  on  a  "Strange  and  Wonderful  Apparition  of  Blood  inaPool 
at  Garraton,  in  Leicestershire,"  &c.    Printed  at  London  by  J.  H.,  1645. 


Bmm  Slight  |btes  011  §abbnrjr  Swings. 


By  the  Rev.  W.  BARNES. 


HE  Saxon  Chronicle  calls  Badbury  "  Badan 
by  rig."  "Badan"  is  not  a  Saxon  word,  but 
may  be  British.  It  is  known  that  in  the  old 
British  dialect  of  our  West  of  England,  repre- 
sented by  the  Cornoak  of  British  Cornwall,  the 
people,  or  at  least  the  common  people,  often 
pronounced  a  final  n  as  dn,  and  said  pedn  for  pen, 
and  lladn  for  Man,  and  hadn  for  ban  (high) ;  so  that  the 
spot  might  have  been  called  by  some  such  name  as  the  Badn 
{Ban)  the  High  Ground,  Tir  ban,  and  I  think  that  the  Bauio  of  the 
Geography  of  Ravenna  was  either  this  "  Banbury,"  or  Ban- 
bury" in  Oxfordshire.  I  believe  that  Badbury  was  a  place  of 
some  weight  in  later  British  times.  It  is  now  the  head  of  a 
large  Hundred,  and  was  so  with  the  Britons,  and  therefore  had  a 
Hundreds'  Court,  "Llys-gantrev,"  for  Hundreds  were  an  institu- 
tion of  Britain  long  ere  any  Saxon  settlement  in  it,  as  they  were  in 
Wales  and  Ireland. 

In  my  paper  which  the  Club  kindly  mean  to  print  in  their 
Transactions,  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  Icen  (Eeken)  way, 
with  four  other  great  roads,  was  first  laid  down  by  King 
Moelmud,  and  his  son  Belyn,  and  not  by  the  Romans,  who  after, 
wards  used  them  ;  and  that  the  Icenway  was  carried  round  by 
those  cities  to  which  Moelmud  had  given  the  right  of  sanctuary 
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(nawdd),  and  I  can  believe  that  "Badbury"  with  Winton  and 
old  Sarum  was  one  of  tbe  places  of  sanctuary,  and  if  it  was  so 
then  it  would  have  had  a  court  for  the  trying  of  men  who  fled 
to  it. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  in  the  old  British  times  the  then 
open  grass  lands  were  more  thickly  peopled  than  the  woody  and 
marshy  lowlands  as  Selwood  or  others ;  one  of  which,  the 
"  Sylva  Andreda,"  in  Kent,  was  called  by  the  Britons  "ycocd 
Andraed,"  the  Footless  or  roadless  wood;  and  the  Britons  off 
marked  the  open  grass  land,  from  the  wood  by  the  name 
"  Gwent,"  from  "Gtwen,"  Fair;  and  the  sundry  "(xwentoedd " 
between  Blanclford  and  Oranborne  must  have  had  many  herd- 
owners  and  much  cattle. 

Cases  of  dn  for  n  are  still  to  be  found  in  Cornish  names  of 
places,  as 

Tol  Pedn  for  Tol  Pen. 

Bospidnic  for  Bospinic. 

Landewednac  for  Llandewenac. 

Pedngwinion  for  Pengwinion. 

Pedn  Boar  for  Pen  Boar. 


(Eggcvbon  anh  British  ^ribfshrp. 


By  the  Rev.  W.  BARNES. 


N  one  side  of  Eggerdon  the  ridge  of  it  takes 
tin;  shape  of  an  edge,  so  that  a  friend  said  to 
1110  "  Why  the  ridge  of  the  hill  out  yonder  is 
so  narrow  that  you  may  almost  overstride  it 
with  your  legs  as  you  would  a  saddle.  In 
Saxon  eg,  or  ig,  is  the  old  form  of  the  word 
edge,  and  egger  would  mean  a  big  or  long  edge,  for  er  has  the 
same  strengthening  force  in  a  noun  as  it  has  in  an  adjective, 
as  bigger,  blacker;  and  Eggerdon,  JEggerdun,  mean  the  Great 
Edgedown.  The  root  ac,  ec,  il,  ag,  eg,  or  ig  means  eJgi- 
ness,  or  sharpness,  or  pointeduess.  Thence  the  Latin  Acus, 
Aculeus,  a  sharp  body  ;  French,  Aiguille,  a  needle ;  Saxon,  JEcel, 
Aecel,  Aeel,  or  Aegel,  a  sharp  body,  an  ami,  as  of  barley  ;  in 
Dorset  Ayel.  AgeUtone,  or  Egelstone  (in  Purbeck),  means  a  sharp 
or  pointed  stone,  as  it  is  like  a  top  resting  on  its  Dointed  end, 
in  the  Saxon  times  most  likely  sharper  than  it  is  now.  Icicle  is 
an  ice-ecel,  an  ice  pointed  body.  Akros  in  Greek  is  a  shortened 
shape  of  akeros,  a  shape  of  our  word  accer,  egger,  and  the 
Latin  agger. 

An  antiquary  would  find  it  easy,  and  may  think  it  wise,  to  say 
of  an  earthwork  on  which  he  cannot  cast  any  light  that  it  is 
prehistoric,  and  so  ward  off  any  further  questions  about  it# 
Eggerdon  is  prehistoric,  but  yet  from  the  teaching  of  British 
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history  a  man  may  ha\e  something  to  say  about  such  earth- 
works. Questions  worth  weighing  are  (1)  what  was  the  form  of 
common  or  tribe  life  of  the  men  who  built  such  works  as  these, 
and  (2)  about  when  must  the  Britons  have  been  in  that  state  of 
life. .  Some  seem  to  think  they  were  in  Caesar's  time,  in  the  tribe 
life  which  they  must  have  left  behind  them  for  1,000  years.  (1). 
The  first  form,  as  you  know,  is  that  of  the  free  house-father  or 
house-king.  (One-housed  home.)  (2).  That  of  the  free  house- 
father with  houses  (or  tents)  of  his  wedded  children  around  him. 
(A  many-housed  home.)  In  British  a  Trev,  with  which  compare 
the  Latin  Tribus,  a  tribe.  This  is  the  true  tribe  life=  The  head 
of  the  tribe  was  called  in  British,  Penteulu  (Penteilee),  I  believe 
from  pen,  head  ;  tai,  houses ;  andllu,  a  throng  or  body  of  people. 
It  luckily  happens  that  the  earlier  forms  of  British  tribe  life  are 
shown  by  some  of  their  laws,  which  are  clearly  welded  into 
later  laws.  The  law,  Triads,  formed  many  generations  ere  the 
Christian  era,  and  the  laws  of  Hywel  Dda  compiled  in  the  tenth 
year-hundred.  The  Penteulu,  while  such  tribes  were  free,  was, 
of  course,  king  of  his  tribe,  and  had  to  answer  the  call  of  any 
other  such  tribe  for  amends  jf  wrong  for  his  tribe,  and  to  call 
for  amends  for  any  wrong  from  another  tribe  to  his  own. 
Next,  with  too  many  herds  of  cattle  for  the  land  handily  around 
the  Trev,  some  men  would  go  forth,  as  Lot  from  Abraham,  and 
settle  farther  off  and  form  other  Trevs,  and  so  in  time  there 
would  be  a  great  tribe,  or  many  homed-kin — in  British  Cenedl 
— whose  head  was  called  a  Pencenedl,  or  Kinhead  for  his  kin 
against  other  kins,  to  avenge  their  wrongs  from  others  and 
answer  for  their  wrongs  to  others.  For  a  sample,  if  one  of  his 
own  kin  had  killed  one  of  another  he  was  to  gather  from  his 
own  kin  the  galanas,  or  life  price,  and  it  is  markworthy  that 
galanas  was  to  be  paid  by  the  kin,  out  to  the  fourth  kindred, 
which  is  the  very  law  of  the  Thar  or  blood  money  among  the 
Arab  tribes.  (See  the  Tenth  Commandment.)  If  the  galanas 
or  the  compensation  for  any  other  wrong  were  withholden  there 
would  be  war  between  the  kins,  and  many  were  the  feud- 
wars  among  these  kins,  as  we  may  well  believe  from  the  feud- 
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wars  of  the  far  greater  communities,  kingdoms  of  the  British  in 
later  times.  The  chronicles  of  the  Kings  "Brut  y  Breninydd," 
and  the  chronicles  of  the  Princes  in  Wales  "Brut  y  Tywysogion," 
will  show  too  many  feud  wars.  Csesar  says  that  the  Caer  of  Cassibe- 
launus  had  been  made  for  home  war,  and  that  he  had  fought 
with  other  communities.  Pomponius  Mela  says  that  the  Britons, 
or  rather  their  kings,  worried  one  another  mostly  from  a  wish 
for  headship,  and  to  push  forth  the  sway  which  they,  had. 
Avarwy  ap  Ludd  (our  King  Lud),  Caswallawn's  brother  and 
Tywysog  of  London,  invited  Caesar  over  frum  Graul  to  help  him 
in  a  feud  against  Caswallawn  (Cassibelaunus),  and  in  an  historical 
triad  he  is  called  one  of  three  traytors  of  Britain.  Another  was 
Gwrteyrn,  who  called  in  the  Angles.  Dio  Oassius  (Excerp.  117) 
says  that  Aulus  Plautius  came  to  Britain  on  the  invitation  of  a 
Briton,  Ver'icos  (gr.  IZepiKos)  on  a  rising  (a.  d.  40,  Claudius) ;  I 
suppose  his  British  name  was  Grwiric.  Just  about  the  time  when 
Egbert  was  embodying  the  Saxon  settlements  into  one  kingdom 
King  Eoderic,  of  Wales,  outshared  Wales  among  his  sons,  who 
wrangled  and  fought  over  their  princedoms,  and  so  weakened 
Welsh  power  against  the  English.  I  believe  that  the 
many  housed  trev  (2),  was  the  early  form  of  tribe 
life  in  which  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  earthworks 
were  cast  up.  Now,  while  many  one-homed  Trevs  grew 
on  to  become  a  many-treved  kin  another  might  have  grown,  and 
between  these  kins  a  feud  and  war  would  spring  up,  and  these 
kins  did  not  stay  on  as  such,  but  in  their  wars  one  became 
stronger  than  another,  and  clustered  it  up  with  itself,  and  other 
kins  clustered  up  in  alliance  against  the  strong  one,  and  in  the  run 
of  time  there  were  formed  many-kinned  kingdoms  (Brinhinaeth), 
and  some  in  a  length  of  time  became  very  broad,  and  with  what- 
ever kins  they  brought  under  their  sway  they  took  their  strong- 
holds (Caerau).  In  any  war  of  one  kin  with  another  they  had 
a  leader  who  might  or  might  not  be  one  of  the  first  father's 
house.  He  was  called  a  Tywysog  (Leader  or  Duke),  a  name 
which  is  come  clown  to  our  time,  for  the  Prince  (called  by  the 
Welsh  y  Tywysog)  of  Wales.    Thence  a  state  of  this  kind  was 
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often  called  a  Tywysogaetb,  or  Leaderdom,  or  Princedom.  Now 
long  before  the  coming  of  the  Eomans  some  one  of  the  king- 
lings  wonlcl  for  the  sake  of  the  common  peace  be  chosen  or 
become  by  his  own  weight  of  power  a  head — Unben,  a  one-head 
or  monarch,  as  he  was  called.  He  might  be  Unben  Bhyvel, 
Head  of  war  ;  or  Unben  Ehaith,  One-head  of  law  in  time  of 
peace.  Caractacns  and  Prince  Arthur  were  at  first  war-heads. 
Cassibelaumis  was  not  by  many  the  first  Unben,  as  Caesar 
rightly  says,  and  most  of  the  lines  of  the  kings  given  in  the 
Brut  y  Breninydd  (chronicle  of  the  kings)  are  given  as  Unbens. 
Caswallawn  was  son  of  Beli  Mawr,  Beli  the  Great,  and  brother 
of  Ludd  (our  King  Lud),  head  of  the  Trinobantes,  or  London- 
ers. This  was  the  form  of  British  social  life  which  was  found 
Here  by  the  Eomans.  Writers  mostly  take  all  the  British  com- 
munities, small  or  great,  one-homed  tribes,  or  many-homed  kins, 
or  many-kinned  kingdoms,  as  of  one  form,  and  call  them  all 
tribes,  though  they  should  be  off-marked  one  from  another. 
Vespasian,  a.d.  43,  overcame  two  strong  gentes  and  took  20 
strongholds.  The  word  gentes  should  mean  kins,  but  it  means 
here  two  of  the  kingdoms  having  at  least  20  caerseu,  as  I  suppose 
Dorset  and  Wilts  or  Somerset  had.  Were  these  caerseu  earth- 
works cast  up  under  the  kings  or  Tywysogron  of  the  Broad 
States  ?  I  believe  none,  or  very  few  of  them.  One  of  those 
kingdoms  was  a  cluster  of  many  of  the  free  kins  who  had 
warred  among  themselves,  and  would  have  had  strongholds 
which  the  stronger  power  took  under  hand,  and  so  had  a  choice 
of  mauy  in  his  kingdom,  though  I  think  that  most  of  the  kings 
kept  each  his  own  caer  as  the  "  mamddinas  " — metropolis  or 
mother  town — of  the  whole  kingdom.  That  was  the  case  with 
the  Trinobantes  (Londoners).  They  had  other  cities,  but  were 
still  called  Trinobantes  from  Trinobantum  (Latin  London),  as  we 
are  told  London  was  at  first  called,  and  then  Londinis.  Very 
likely.  I  suppose  that  the  British  stronghold  was  on  Tower-hill 
— in  British  Bant,  high  ground,  and  the  caer  was  called  Tre'n- 
y-bant,  the  town  on  the  hillocks,  and  when  they  built  down 
around  it  by  what  is  now  called  the  Pool,  where  the  shipping 
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lies,  it  was  called  "Llyndaen,"  the  Broad  Pool,  London.  The 
Damnonii  held  in  the  Roman  times  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  up 
to  the  river  Parrett,  called  Dyvnaint,  the  Deepdells,  from  Dyvn, 
deep,  naint,  dells.  Of  the  Damnonii  Richard  of  Cirencester 
says  their  cities  were  Uxella,  Tamara,  Voluba  (Saltash  on  the 
Fowy  ?)  Lostwithiel,  Cenia  (Truro  on  the  Cenwyn  ?)  and  Isca, 
the  mother  of  all,  on  the  Isca  (Ex),  Exeter.  The  Durotriges  as 
one  community  had  all  the  camps  of  Dorset.  Were  these  camps 
cast  up  under  or  against  the  Romans  ?  No  ;  I  should  say  none 
of  them.  The  Romans  took  the  Etruscan  cities,  and  let  the 
Etruscans  live  on  in  them,  but  did  not  allow  them  to  build  new 
ones  against  themselves.  So  in  Britain  the  Romans  took  the  land 
of  a  Tywysog  and  with  it  its  strongholds,  but  they  would  keep  the 
kinglings  from  building  others  against  each  other  for  the  Romans. 
Caswallawn  (Cassibelaunus),  king  of  the  Cassii,  withdrew  to  a 
stronghold  built  ere  Ceesar's  coming.  Boadicea,  wife  of  Brasy- 
dog  (Prasatagus  the  Romans  call  him),  king  of  the  Iceni,  built 
no  caers,  but  attacked  the  Roman  colony,  London.  Poor  soul 
her  name  was  Budduc,  "Victory."  She  was  a  Queen  Victoria. 
Caractacus  was  the  son  of  Bran,  son  of  Llyr  Llediaith,  king  of 
Slluria.  He  was  not  Shakespeare's  Llyr,  who  was  a  far  earlier 
king.  Caractacus  took  his  stand  on  a  mountain  of  North  Wales 
among  rocks  and  fenced  by  rocks,  which  might  or  might  not 
have  been  f  oremade.  So  under  the  Roman  power  I  do  not  think 
the  Britons  built  any  caer,  and  hardly  anyone  against  the 
Romans  as  oncoming  foes.  The  Romans  after  a  while  took 
many  of  the  main  caerau  for  castra  or  mansiones.  To  some  they 
gave  full  Roman  rights,  as  municipia,  to  some  Roman  law  with- 
out the  franchise,  and  others  were  left  under  British  law.  Many 
of  these  Romano-British  castra  are  English  cities  still  called  by 
the  Welsh  by  their  old  British  names,  as  Caer  Corun  (Cirences- 
ter) ;  Caer  Evrawc  (York) ;  Caerloew  (Gloucester),  and  others. 
I  believe,  then,  that  none  of  these  camps  of  our  Dorset  downs 
were  cast  up  under  or  against  the  Romans,  nor  under  the  kings 
or  leaders  of  the  broad  communities  under  an  Unben,  but  that 
they  were  cast  up  in  the  time  ©f  the  pure  many-housed  tribes 
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and  many-homed  kins,  and  the  wars  of  many  generations  of  kin 
against  kin,  while  they  were  clustering  up  into  &the  little  king- 
dom, and  I  may  believe  that  most  of  the  camps  on  our  downs 
were  antiquities  more  than  a  thousand  years  old  at  the  incoming 
of  the  Eomans.  They  must  have  been  cast  up  long  ere  the  time  of 
King  Moelmud,  celebrated  in  some  of  the  Triads,  who  is  said  to 
have  lived  three  or  four  hundred  years  ere  the  Nativity,  and  to 
have  given  to  many  of  the  main  caerau,  which  had  then  become 
peopled  towns,  the  right  of  Sanctuary  (Nawdd),  and  he  was  an 
"  Unben  Rhaith,"  or  Law-head  over  the  little  kingdoms.  We 
may  guess  the  size  of  the  simple  treves  (or  homes)  by  the  cant- 
trevydd,  our  Hundreds.  For  the  hundreds  were  first  formed  by 
the  Britons,  who  called  them  cant-trevydd,  a  hundred  trevs  or 
homes.  "The  oldest  political  establishment  known  amongst  the 
Celtse  was  the  cantrev,  or  community  of  a  hundred  families." — 
Davis'  Celtic  Researches,  p.  128.  I  need  not  say  what  the  caer 
was  made  of ;  or  what  the  men  had  to  make  it  of.  On  these  downs, 
of  the  soil,  but  at  Weston-super-Mare  of  the  stones  of  the  hill. 
The  bank  (gwal)  was,  of  course,  at  first  higher  than  it  is  now, 
and  I  believe  had  on  the  top  a  gwalc,  or  fence.  At  Maiden 
Castle  it  seems  to  have  been  of  flag  stones  set  upright,  but  in 
some  stoneless  spots  it  most  likely  was  of  wattle.  Tacitus  writes 
that  the  walls  of  the  caer  of  Caractacus  were  of  rough  upcast 
stones.  The  tools  of  the  early  tribes  might  have  been  wooden 
spades  or  bladebones,  and  pickaxes  shapen  of  a  stem  and  fork  of 
a  tree  branch,  or  of  a  deer's  horns,  and  for  the  work  of  our 
wheelbarrow  I  believe  they  had  a  hollo  wish  wattle  frame  with 
side  poles,  to  be  carried  by  a  fore  and  hinder  man,  fur  a  dung 
barrow  is  now  called  in  Welsh  a  earth  g  Iwyd  (a  dung  wattle). 
The  early  Britons  were  clever  at  all  kinds  of  wattle  work  from 
strong  writh  to  the  finest  willow  baskets,  which  were  carried  to 
Rome  under  the  name  of  bascauda,  in  British  bascawcl,  meaning 
plaited  work.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  bulk  of  the  Britons 
always  lived  in  a  caer,  as  from  earliest  times  they  must  have 
been  cattle  owners,  and  were  by  day  with  their  cows  at  the  low- 
land ijomes.    Some  of  the  camps  are  very  roomy,  as  in  a  time  of 
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war  they  took  their  cattle  as  well  as  themselves  into  it,  as  did 
Caswallawn  and  his  folk  on  Caesar's  inroad  against  him,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  cattle  which  were  near  to  a  caer  might  have 
been  driven  into  it  at  night  from  wolves  and  other  cattle  stealers. 
If  the  few  scattered  hollows  are  house  hollows  they  show  us, 
I  think,  pretty  clearly,  that  this  camp  was  not  a  settled  village, 
but  simply  a  caer  and  not  a  caertrev  or  cartrev,  or  mounded 
village.  Indeed,  I  believe  from  the  shape  and  size  of  Egger- 
don,  and  its  weakness  at  some  points,  that  it  ^as  meant 
for  a  cattle-garth,  rather  than  a  war-camp.  In  "Wales 
in  the  ninth  century  the  Welsh  sent  their  cattle  in  the 
summer  up  to  grass  on  the  mountains,  where  the  herdsmen  had 
houses  of  wattle  walling,  and  made  butter  and  cheese.  The 
house  was  called  the  havdy  (summer  house),  and  havod  (summer 
place)  still  means  in  Welsh  a  dairy-house.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  between  a  pure  British  caer  and  a  pure  Roman  castra, 
as  made  by  the  Romans.  The  pure  British  work  winds  about  to 
the  ground,  but  the  pure  Roman  is  of  straight  lines  and  angles. 
At  Hod -hill  is  a  Roman  work  within  the  British,  and  British 
camps  used  by  the  Romans  have  mostly  been  more  or  less 
changed  by  their  work. 


JJotcs  on  the  ^ovquc. 


The  following  Notes  have  been  kindly  sent  by  the  Rev. 
W,  BARNES  on  the  Torque  described  by  the  Reu.  R. 
ROBERTS  in  the  Proceedings,  Vol  IV.,  p.  159:—  - 


HE  Eev.  W.  Barnes  writes  to  us  that  lie  has 
thought  that  to  readers  of  the  above  report 
a  few  words  on  the  British  Golden  Torque, 
shown  by  the  Eev.  Eicharcl  Eoberts,  and  the 
bronze  neck  ornament  brought  by  Mr.  Luff, 
may  not  be  unwelcome.  The  Torque  (Welsh 
Torch,  pronounced  Torkh)  was  so  called  from  the  word 
Torchi,  to  twist,  wreath,  or  coil,  as  the  pure  Torch  was 
mostly  made  of  twisted  or  coiled  wire.  The  Golden  Torch 
was  the  badge  of  kingship  or  high  nobility,  and  so  was  not 
worn  by  a  commoner,  although  he  might  be  rich  enough  to  buy 
it.  The  bronze  neck  ornament  would  rather  have  been  called  a 
Mwndlws  than  a  Torque,  because  it  was  not  a  twist.  A  golden 
Torch  was  called  (Aurdorch)  a  golden  wreath,  to  mark  it  from 
a  common  one  of  other  metal,  and,  Aurdorchog,  Golden  torched, 
would  mean  princely  or  noble.  The  prince  bard,  "Llywarcli 
Hen,"  who  lived  in  the  6th  century,  and  was  prince  of  a  small 
state  (Argoed)  in  the  northern  end  of  England,  sings  very 
touchingly  in  a  poem  over  his  sons,  Golden  torched,  as  he  says, 
whom  he  had  lost  in  wars  with  the  Saxons.  He  himself  as  a 
prince  was,  of  course,  golden  torched,  and  a  historical  triad 
gives  as  three  golden  torched  bards:  -  (1)  Llywarch  Hen;  (2) 
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Brenin  Penbeird,  king-head  of  the  Bards ;  and  (3)  Aneurin, 
tlio  son  of  Caw.  Our  spelling  (Torque)  of  Torch  (Torkh)  is 
taken  from  the  Latin  form  of.  the  word,  and  Manlius  Torquatus 
Manlius  the  Torqued  won  his  name  Torquatus  from  his  taking 
of  a  torch  from  a  Gallic  warrior  whom  he  had  overcome.  The 
Torch  was  worn  among  the  Grauls,  and  Irish,  and  the  Persians. 
It  is  said  that  the  Grolden  Torch  of  Fearaithach,  a  king  of 
Ireland  (a.d.  46),  would  shrink  on  the  neck  of  a  king  sitting  on 
the  throne,  and  give  him  a  strong  feeling  of  choking  if  he 
should  begin  to  utter  an  unrighteous  judgment. 


Wat  ^ockleg  or  jtodterleg  Jlgke, 

^titr  #%rs  in  §ax&zl 

By  the  Reu.  W.  BARNES. 


YKE.    By  the  word  ''Dyke,"  or  "Dike,"  folk 
seem  now  to  understand  a  bank  (vallum),  and 
not  a  ditch  (fossa),  whereas  a  dike  (Die)  as 
digged  or  delved,  would  have  meant  a  ditch. 
Offa's  Dike,  is  called  in  Welsh  "  clawdd "  or 
"cladd,"  as  "  Clawdd  Off  a,"  < 1  clawdd  "  mean- 
ing a  ditch,  and  a  mine  in  Welsh  is  "  Mwnglawdd,  "  an  ore- 
dike  ;  and  "  cladd "  means,   a  digging  or   a  grave,  whence 
"  claddu,"  to  bury. 

In  a  Welsh  paper,  of  March  9th,  1883,  it  is  said  of  Betty 
Morgan,  of  Garth,  Euabon,  who  had  died  107  years  old.  "  A 
chladdwyd  ei  gweddillion  marwol  ddydd  Grwener,"  and  her  mortal 
remains  were  buried  on  Friday. 

When  tribes  of  men,  or  men  of  a  tribe,  become  owners  of 
neat  cows  or  tame  cattle,  the  worth  of  grass  rises  after  the 
rate  of  that  of  the  cows  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  a  kind  of 
ownership  of  ground  will  follow  that  of  the  cattle,  and  some 
common  understanding  and  some  kinds  of  landmarks  will  be 
chosen  to  define  the  ground  over  which  any  one  tribe  or  owner 
may  have  a  right  of  grazing. 
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In  Norway,  as  I  am  told  by  a  lady  who  has  spent  seasons 
there,  one  man's  landshare  (mark)  is  sundered  from  another's 
by  a  line  of  stakes  or  other  understood  landmark  ;  but  then,  as 
cattle  might  go  between  some  two  of  them,  each  man's  herd  is 
kept  by  a  herdsman,  who  must  watchfully  keep  his  cattle  within 
bounds. 

Old  British  fences  might  have  been  of  sundry  kinds,  as  they 
are  with  us  :  natural  ones,  as  watercourses,  or  woods,  or  cliffs  ; 
or  hand-formed  ones,  as  banks,  ditches,  or  dykes,  or  hedges,  or 
walls. 

In  the  laws  of  Hywyl  Dda  (L.IIL,  O.x.,  36)  a  dyke-bounded 
grass  ground  is  defined  under  the  name  of  "  Grweir  glawdd," 
grass-dyke  (land),  land  yielding  only  its  grass,  with  a  dyke 
around  it.  "  Tir  divwyniant  namyn  ei  wair  a  chlawdd  yn  ei 
gylch." 

Boundary  stones  are  named  in  the  same  laws,  under  the  name 
of  "  Maen  tervyn  "  (boundary-stone),  and  "Croesvaen"  (cross- 
stone),  as  if  it  was  marked  with  a  cross. 

The  word  "  Cae  "  a  hedge,  or  a  field  enclosed  by  it,  is  old  in 
Welsh,  but  it  maj  not  be  easy  to  tell  how  far  the  Britons  had 
gone  in  the  fencing  of  farmfields  of  a  single  mm  or  house,  ere 
the  coining  of  the  Saxons,  who  put  up  very  much  of  hedging  or 
banking,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Britons  had  not  fenced 
any  home  fields,  such  as  are  now  seen  everywhere  in  Wales  and 
England. 

Britain  was,  in  old  British  times,  more  woody  and  swampy 
than  it  now  is,  and  on  the  lands  of  great  woods,  such  as  those  of 
Sclwood  and  the  Weald  of  Kent  (the  Coed  Andraed,  the 
Footless  or  Pathless  wood),  were  few  men ;  but  on  some  soils 
there  were,  even  then,  breadths  of  more  or  less  open  and  clear 
grass-land,  the  grazing  ground  of  tame  cattle,  as  it  had  been  of 
wild  ones.  Such  a  fair,  clear  grass-land,  (which  was  called  in 
British  a  "  Gwent,"  from  "  Gwen,"  fair,  clear,  as  might  have 
been  the  land  about  Winchester,  "  Caerwent,"  and  about 
f<  Caerwent,"  in  Monmouthshire,  and  most  or  some  of  the  streech 
of  grassy  downland  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Woodyates  Inn, 
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was,  I  can  believe,  a  "Grwent"  to  Britons  ere  the  Eoman 
Invasion,  and  would  have  been  through  the  summer,  if  not  in 
the  winter,  lively  with  herds  of  cattle ;  and  while  it  does  not 
show  tokens  of  olden  field-hedges  it  is  not  likely  that  the  whole 
of  that  land  belonged  to  one  "  cenedl"  (cluster  of  kinfolk),  who 
might  have  upcast  or  owned  one  single  "trev"  (village), 
since  there  were  more  than  one  not  over  far  from  the  outskirts 
of  it,  if  not  within  it ;  and  any  earthwork  would  have 
belonged,  at  first  to  the  upcasters  of  it,  and  afterwards  to  their 
kin,  who  would  have  had  a  right  of  grazing  as  well  as  hunting 
over  some  out-marked  streech  of  land. 

Now  Bockly,  or  Bockerley  Dyke,  is  most  likely  on  a  line 
which  was  a  boundary  of  two  tribelands  ere  the  dyke  was  cast 
up,  and  near  Woodyates  Inn  that  line  seems  to  have  been  a 
dingle  in  the  land ;  and  it  would  have  been  found  that  not  only 
was  there  a  need  of  watchful  herdsmen  all  along  the  boundary, 
but  that  even  with  them  there  would  be  sudden  trespasses,  or 
other  wrongs,  and  therefrom  anger  and  a  feud  and  fighting,  in 
which  there  would  be  raids  on  the  cattle  ;  so  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  cast  up  a  fence  even  as  great  as  the  dyke  over  which, 
at  that  time,  cattle  could  not  be  driven  away,;  for  cattle-lifting 
was  in  those  times  a  common  form  of  plundering  and  cattle-steal- 
ing, as  we  find  from  Saxon  laws,  must  have  been  a  main  crime. 

The  upcasting  of  Bockerly  Dyke  is  not,  after  all,  a  heavier 
work  for  a  whole  tribe,  or  "  Ty wysogaeth  "  (Princedom),  of  men, 
than  is  to  one  landowner  the  building  of  a  high  park  wall. 

In  the  16th  Iter  of  Antonine  is  a  Eoman  station  called 
"  Yentagcladia,"  but  in  the  geography  of  Ravenna  it  is  called 
"  Vindogladia  "  (Bindogladia),  the  Greek  "  B  "  being  then,  it 
may  be,  as  it  now  is,  our  "  V."  For  some  time  I  was  inclined 
to  take  Yindogladia  to  represent  most  closely  the  British  name, 
which  I  thought  might  be  (Win)  the  name  of  the  stream  Win, 
that  flows  into  the  Stour  at  "  Win-borne,"  but  on  fuller  thought 
I  believe  the  palate  breath-penning  D.  or  T.,  must  have  been 
heard  by  Eoman  ears,  and  I  take  the  truer  form  to  be  that  of 
the  Eoman  waybook  "  Yentageladia     for   "Venta"  is  the 
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Roman  word,  "  Venta "  in  "  Venta  Belgaruni  "  and  "Yenta 
Silurum,"  where  we  know,  from  its  Welsh  name,  "  Oaer  Went," 
that  it  means  a  "  Gwent,"  for  "  Went,"  is  in  Welsh  the  soft 
form  of  11  Grwent;"  and  as  the  station  was  between  Old  Sarum 
and  Blandford,  we  can  believe  that  the  "  Gwent"  was  Bockley. 
I  have  also  heretofore  thought  that  '-gladia"  represented 
il  gledd,"  greensward  or  grass  ground,  but  if  the  grammatical 
law  of  word-moulding  in  Welsh  was  that  of  the  old  British 
tongue,  as  I  believe  it  was,  as  it  is  rife  in  other  Celtic  tongues, 
"  gledd"  would  in  composition  drop  its  "  g,"  and  the  name 
would  have  been  "  Gwynledd,"  "  Vindoladia."  I  therefore 
believe  that  "  geladia,"  or  "  gladia,"  is  the  British  "  Oladd  "  or 
"  Clawdd,"  which  in  composition  would  take  a  soft  "  g  "  for  the 
"c,"  and  the  name  would  be  "  Gwentglawdd,"  "  Wentglawdd, " 
"  Ventagladia,"  ths  Gwent  Dyke  (Dyke  of  the  grass  land),  so 
that  it  might  have  been  by  the  Bockley  Dyke  (on  or  near  the  site 
of  Woodyates  Inn  ?)  It  might  not  have  been  a  "  Oaer,"  but 
only  a  "  mansio "  (Halting-stead).  The  Eoman  Eoad-book 
gives  "  Yentageladia "  as  12  Eoman  (not  English)  miles  from 
Old  Sarum,  and  we  have  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  Eoman 
Eoad-books  were  not  as  truthful  as  were  our  old  ones,  but  the 
ground  tokens  of  a  village  on  Gussage  Cow- down,  where  Sir 
Eichard  Hoare,  puts  "Yentageladia"  are  16  English,  17*5 
Eoman,  miles  from  Old  Sarum  ;  and  I  do  not  see  in  the  ground 
plan  of  the  spot  any  tokens  of  Eoman  work,  nor  can  I  learn 
that  a  Eoman  floor  or  walling  or  anything  but  the  marks  of 
a  British  Trev  has  been  found  there. 

Bockley  Dyke  is  a  Broad  and  High  Bank,  like  that  of  a 
British  camp,  and  about  4  miles  long,  running  athwart  the  old 
high  road  from  Blandford  to  Salisbury,  a  little  east  of  Wood- 
yates Inn.  I  believe  the  Dyke  was  a  share  of  the  boundary 
mark  of  landownership  and  grazing  rights  of  two  tribes,  smaller 
or  greater,  whether  Durotriges  and  Belgae  or  others. 

In  Warne's  "  A.ncient  Dorset  "  it  is  said  that  "  one  mile  from 
Woodyates  Inn  there  is  a  remarkable  spur  of  a  corresponding 
altitude  with  the  dyke,  thrown  out  at  right  angles  to  it,  on  the 
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Dorset  side,  and  about  50  yards  in  length.  Its  extremity 
terminates  in  what  was  formerly  woodland."  I  have  looked  at 
this  spur,  and  it  seems  clear  that  it  was  (most  likely  for  a  long 
time)  the  end  of  the  dyke,  which  bent  in  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dingle  in  which  it  runs,  to  meet  the  wood,  which  was  of  itself,  for 
its  length,  thick  enough  to  be  used  instead  of  a  bank.  The 
additional  length  of  the  dyke  onward  from  the  spur  was  clearly 
shut  on  to  it,  and  is  not  so  high  and  strong  as  the  earlier  length, 
nor  so  much  like  it  as  to  be  taken  for  the  work  of  the.  same 
hands ;  but  I  believe  it  must  have  been  cast  up  very  many 
years  later,  under  a  call  for  it  from  the  thinning  of  the  wood  ; 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  dyke  was  not  cast  at  once  against  some 
one  threatening  inroad  of  Belgae  or  any  other  such  power.  So 
I  suppose  that  the  short  dyke  adjoining  Hill  Coppice  in  a  piece 
of  arable  known  as  "  Witchfield,"  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long 
(Warne  p.  6)  simply  thwarted  at  the  time  of  its  making  a  gap  in 
a  natural  or  other  fence.  Dr.  Wake  Smart,  of  Oranborne,  writes 
to  me  (April  4th,  1878),  "  Both  ends  of  Bockley  are  in  Wood- 
lands. The  principal  part  of  it  lies  in  the  open."  A  dyke  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  or  of  a  mile  in  length  on  land  quite  open 
beyond  the  ends  of  it  would  be  idle  as  a  defence  against  a  host 
of  foes  before  it ;  as  of  course  they  would  not  fight  to  get  over  it 
when  they  could  come  round  an  end  of  it,  and  take  the  dyke- 
holders  on  their  flank  or  back.  You  could  hardly  pen  back 
sheep  in  a  lane  by  two  hurdles  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  openings 
of  two  hurdles  width  on  either  side ;  and  so  it  seems  idle  to  talk 
of  a  bank  or  stonen  wall  as  thrown  up  four  miles  long  against  foes 
from  the  east  side,  while  there  might  be  on  the  ends  of  it  four 
miles  of  only  weak  hurdling.  It  may  be  said,  "  Oh!  but  beyond 
the  ends  )f  the  dyke  were  woods  as  good  as  they,"  but  unless 
the  woods  or  other  dykes  reached  on  to  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  Dorset,  as  at  Parkstone  or  elsewhere,  and  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  it  on  the  other  side,  we  see  the  case  of  the  stopping  of 
some  of  a  lane's  width  with  the  rest  of  it  open,  and  the  wood  in 
time  of  war  should  have  been  manned  behind  it,  or  the  foe 
might  steal  unseen  through  it,  and  be  suddenly  found  on  the 
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wrong  side  for  the  Durotriges  ;  as  the  Britons  in  Kent,  sprang 
suddenly  out  of  the  woods  on  the  Romans.  i(  Subito  se  ex  silvis 
ejecerunt  impetuque  in  eos  facto  "  (Caes  Com.,  v.,  15). 

As  Bockley  Dyke,  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  neighbourhood; 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be  taken  alone,  as  it  may  have  belonged 
to  another  in  its  use  as  a  boundary  dyke.  Dr.  Smart  writes,  "  I 
have  traced  this  (Bockley  Dyke)  to  its  beginning  (or  ending)  in 
a  field  at  West  Woodyates,  and  I  found  that  for  the  last"  half 
mile  there  is  another  very  much  like  it  running  to  Whitsbury 
camp  from  Blagdon  Hill.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  a  bound- 
ary line,  and  between  it  and  Grimsditch  there  is  an  expanse  of 
country  in  which  I  find  a  greater  number  of  long  barrows,  within 
an  equally  limited  space  than  anywhere  else  I  know."  So  it 
seems  likely  that 11  Wausdyke  "  was  first  called  "  Wodensdyke," 
a  name  which,  like  "  Devilsdyke  "  only  shows  that  the  men  who 
so  called  it  knew  nothing  of  its  history.  So  the  Welsh  have 
called  Stonehenge,  "Y  Oorgawr "  (the  Giant's  Ring),  as  not 
seeing  how  common  men  could  have  brought  and  set  up  the 
stones. 

Another  token  that  the  Bockerly  dyke  was  not  cast  up  as  a  war 
mound  is  that  a  length  of  it  near  Woodyates  Inn  runs  along  the 
bottom  of  a  dingle,  so  that  man  behind  it  a  few  yards  back  from 
it,  if  not  close  to  it,  might  be  hit  by  the  arrows  of  foes  within 
bowshot  on  the  slope  on  the  other  side.  Arrows  upshot  over  a 
mound  would  not,  with  their  bowforce,  hit  men  behind  it,  as  a 
downshot  one  would  hit  men  on  ground  rising  behind  it,  and  so 
the  Britons  were  not  wont  to  cast  up  their  "Caerau"  (strong- 
holds) in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Bockerley  Dyke  runs  in  some  of  its 
length,  on  high  ground  ;  the  answer  is  that  no  fortification  is 
stronger  than  it  is  in  its  weakest  point ;  neither  is  the  wall  of 
China,  nor  was  the  Picts  Wall,  a  mound  of  one-tenth  of  the 
length  of  the  line  of  defence,  leaving  nine-tenths  of  it  open. 
The  wall  of  China  reached  along  the  mistrusted  Tartar  territorj', 
and  the  Picts  wall  from  sea  to  sea. 

Bockley  or  Bockerley  Dyke  means  the  "  Dyke  of  Bockley," 
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or  Bockerley,  but  I  know  not  whether  Bockley  is  the  land  on 
the  Dorset  or  Wilts  side  of  the  Dyke,  or  the  whole  "  Gwent "  on 
both  sides  of  it,  nor  can  I  show  why  the  Saxons  called  it 
" Bockley"  or  "Bockerley"  Dyke.  A  "Ley,"  "Leah,"  is 
plain  land,  and  "  Buc  "  is  a  stag.  "  Bucer  "  (Bocker)  is  a  strong 
shape  of  "  Buc,"  and  would  mean  a  herd  or  body  of  stags,  and 
we  might  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  Saxons  knew  the  " Lea" 
on  the  Wiltshire  side  of  the  dyke  to  be,  or  have  been,  a  broad 
run  for  stags,  for  there  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it  other 
dykes  which  might  have  been  fences  of  it,  as  Dr.  Smart  seems 
to  hint.  The  church  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  "Lea,"  is  a  token 
that  its  dedication,  or  that  of  an  early  church  on  the  spot,  was  a 
British  one,  since  the  Britons  dedicated  churches  to  St.  Martin, 
with  whom  the  Saxons  had  nothing  to  do  ;  and  I  believe  that  it 
was  a  little  forsaken  British  church,  St.  Martin's,  that  was  given 
by  King  Ethelbert  to  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury.  The  Nor- 
mans have  dedicated  some  churches  to  St.  Martin. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Bockley  Dyke  was  cast  up  by  a 
cattle-keeping  tribe,  against  the  raids  of  war  bands  or  cattle- 
stealers  from  a  foe  tribe,  andf  or  keeping  their  live  stock  from  stray- 
ing off  their  own  lands  ;  and  that  the  bank  was  at  first,  so  high 
and  steep,  and  that  such  was  the  thickness  of  the  woods  which 
it  met,  and  such  the  steepness  of  any  scarping  of  a  hill  brow 
which  might  have  been  made  anywhere,  instead  of  the  dyke, 
that  their  cattle  could  not  be  driven  off  their  lands  at  all,  or  not 
without  such  hindrances  that  the  owners  would  know  something 
of  the  plunderer's  doings,  are  they  could  get  clear  off  with 
their  booty. 

So  Offass  dyke  seems  to  have  been  cast  up  against  raids  of 
Welsh  plunderers,  rather  than  an  invasion  for  conquest.  The 
Welsh  chronicle  of  the  Princes  "Brut  y  Tywysogion"  says, 
"  The  Welsh  wasted  (plundered)  the  belongings  (land)  of  Orla, 
and  then  he  had  a  dyke  made  as  a  boundary  between  him  and 
Wales,  so  that  it  might  be  easier  for  him  to  thwart  the  raids  of 
the  foes ;  and  the  laws  of  Hynyl  Dda  acknowledge  the  Dyke  as 
the  boundary  of  Wales.     Offa  could  not  man  it  day  and  night 
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through  its  whole  length,  and  on  the  truth  that  a  fortification  is 
no  stronger  than  it  is  at  its  weakest  point,  a  thousand  men  on 
one  mile  of  it,  would  not  have  any  power  to  keep  men  from 
ooming  over  it  three  miles  off,  but  the  dyke  might  have  been  a 
good  hindrance  to  drivers  homeward  of  plundered  cattle. 


©ntttne  of  the  deologg  of  the 
Dak  of  ®arbo»r. 


By  Rev.  W.  R.  ANDREWS,  MA, 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


TAN  DING  on  the  highest  point  of  these  downs 
(914  feet),  Wingreen  Hill,  and  looking  towards 
the  north  and  north-east,  we  see  spread  out 
before  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  geological 
districts  which  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Eng- 


land, the  Yale  of  Wardour. 
The  Yale  of  Wardour  is  one  of  several  vallies  penetrating 
the  chalk  escarpment,  which  stands  out  boldly  overlooking  the 
Oolitic  strata  on  the  west.  It  has  the  general  form  of  a  triangle, 
the  base  of  which  extends  from  the  Chalk  hills  on  the  south  of 
Shaftesbury  to  those  of  Mere.  It  is  about  16  miles  long  from 
west  to  east,  and  is  drained  by  the  river  Nadder,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Fitton,  "  escapes  from  this  valley,  not  "directly  through 
the  angle  at  its  geological  summit,  but  through  the  north  side, 
in  a  manner  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the  egress  of  the 
streams  from  the  Wealdon  denudation  in  Kent  and  Sussex." 
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In  looking  over  the  the  Yale  of  Wardour  we  must  be  struck 
with  its  singular  beauty — the  bold  chalk  and  greensand  escarp- 
ments (especially  on  the  southern  side),  being  the  most  notable 
features  in  the  fair  landscape. 

The  question  cannot  but  be  asked — How  comes  all  the  beau- 
tiful sculpturing  of  this  district  ? 

This  question  may,  I  think,  be  answered,  if  we  remember 
how  the  various  strata  of  the  Yale  have  in  times  past  been 
tilted  up  or  depi  essed. 

Without  going  too  far  back,  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the 
scene  at  the  close  of  the  Oolitic  period.  When  the  Oolitic  strata  , 
ending  with  the  Purbeck  beds,  were  coming  to  an  end,  the  entire 
series  was  raised  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  surface  became 
dryland,  or,  at  least,  in  a  shallow  estuarine  condition,  the  whole 
was  tilted  towards  the  east,  and  received  its  surface  sculpturing 
from  the  subaerial  agencies  of  rain,  &c. 

For  what  length  of  time  this  condition  lasted  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  the  fact  that  these  strata  were  elevated  to  the  sur_ 
face  is  undeniable,  as  we  have  clear  evidence  from  some  most 
interesting  observations,  as  shown  in  both  the  structure  of  the 
valley,  as  well  as  in  its  fossil  trees  and  terrestrial  animals. 

A  study  of  the  accompanying  map  will  show  by  the  dark  line 
the  division  between  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  strata. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Cretaceous  strata  here,  as  also  else- 
where, (if  you  trace  them  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Yale),  rest 
successively  on  lower  and  lower  beds,  thus — "  taking  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley,  at  Dinton,  the  Cretaceous  base  rests 
on  the  Purbecks  ;  opposite  Stop  Beacon  and  Fonthill 
Abbey  it  rests  upon  the  Portlands ;  and  at  Knoyle 
the  Greensand  rests  directly  on  the  Kimmeridge  Clay," 
a  condition  which  could  only  be  brought  about  by 
the  Oolitic  Strata  being  titled  up,  as  I  have  described, 
and  afterwards  shaved  across  by  marine  erosion. 

These  changes,  no  doubt,  contribute  to  the  interest  and  beauty 
of  this  valley  ;  they  have  brought  more  beds  of  differing  degrees 
of  hardness  into  contact  with  each  other,  than  would  otherwise 
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have  been  the  case,  had  the  strata  preserved  their  original  Hori- 
zontal position,  and  they  add  enormously  to  the  opportunity 
which  subaerial  influences  have  had  in  sculpturing  the  face  of 
tho  valley. 

But  this  condition  came  to  an  end,  the  land  gradually  sank 
again  beneath  the  waters,  and  the  ancient  earth-surfaces,  or 
"  dirt-beds"  were  in  many  places  undisturbed,  and  the  very 
trees  left  standing. 

Then  commenced  deposits  of  clay,  sand,  and  chalk  of  a  united 
thickness  of  no  less  than  600  feat,  which  now  form  our  Creta- 
ceous series. 

After  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period  an  alteration  in  in- 
ternal structure  occurred,  which  has  had  enormous  influence  on 
the  scenery  of  not  only  this  valley,  but  of  the  Weald  of  Kent 
and  Sussex. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  shrinkage  of  the  earth's  crust, 
(just  as  we  may  see  in  a  wrinkled  apple),  the  country  has  been 
forced  up  into  long  anticlinals,  one  of  which  coincides  with  the 
Yale  of  Wardour,  and  is  supposed  to  continue  into  the  Weald. 

The  result  of  this  action  was  to  produce  strata,  no  longer 
horizontal,  but  dipping  away  in  opposite  directions  from  the 
anticlinal  line,  and  with  probably  the  centre  much  shattered  by 
the  strain  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 

Probably  this  took  place  gradually,  and  as  it  proceeded  the 
sea  shaved  off  the  crown  of  the  anticlinal,  removing,  perhaps, 
the  chalk  entirely  from  the  middle  of  the  valley,  in  a  manner 
perfectly  analogous  to  what  it  is  believed  was  effected  in  the 
Weald. 

Whether  there  have  been  any  great  changes  of  either  eleva- 
tion or  dip,  since  those  times,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  When, 
however,  the  sea  had  done  its  work,  then  rain,  and  frost, 
and  chemical  action  commenced  theirs,  and  have  continued,  now 
for  unknown  centuries,  to  mould  and  fashion,  with  a  never-ceas- 
ing influence,  the  face  of  the  country  ! 
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DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  STRATA,  COMMENCING 
WITS  THE  LOWEST 


PORTLAND  BEDS. 

In  point  of  utility  the  Portland  Beds  claim  the  highest  notice, 
for  from  their  quarries  very  large  quantities  of  valuable  build- 
ing stone  have  been  taken  from  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

Looking  at  the  Portland  series,  (about  100  feet  thick),  as  a 
whole,  they  may  be  described  as  siliceous  limestones,  consoli- 
dated, in  the  higher  beds  especially,  into  hard  bands,  in  which 
hard  bands  of  stone,  of  course,  the  quarries  are  situated. 

These  Portland  Beds  occupy  an  area  of  probably  six  square 
miles,  mainly  to  the  west  of  Tisbury  ;  like  the  Oolitic  strata  in 
general  they  are  tilted  towards  the  east,  and  expose  on  the  sur- 
face, as  we  pass  from  west  to  east,  higher  and  higher  beds. 

Thus,  commencing  with  the  lowest  beds  (5) — the  "  Basement 
Beds  " — between  Tisbury  and  Wardour,  we  meet  with  a  series 
of  soft  sandy  lime-stones,  and  some  clays,  altogether  38  feet 
thick,  which,  being  comparatively  of  little  value  for  building 
purposes,  have  not  been  quarried  to  any  extent. 

Above  these  beds  comes  the  thickest  and  most  valuable  series 
of  hard  bands  of  building  stone,  locally  termed  "  free-stone," 
consisting  of  four  or  five  beds,  the  united  thickness  of  which  is 
about  18  feet.  These  and  all  the  beds  below  must  have  been 
deposited  by  the  sea,  as  they  contain  marine  fossils  exclusively, 
but  here  at  this  stage  a  change  commences,  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  cstuarine  conditions. 

As  the  Jurassic  system  was  coming  to  an  end,  the  deep  sea 
becoming  shallow,  and  ultimately  estuarine,  it  is  natural  that 
the  change  would  make  itself  felt  in  the  Fauna,  which  inhab- 
ited its  waters — the  marine  area  was  becoming  more  restricted, 
and  a  number  of  creatures  found  themselves  impounded  in 
lagoons,  and  had  to  make  the  best  of  the  circumstances.  Thus, 
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In  point  of  utility  the  Portland  Beds  claim  the  highest  notice, 
for  from  their  quarries  very  large  quantities  of  valuable  build- 
ing stone  have  been  taken  from  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

Looking  at  the  Portland  series,  (about  100  feet  thick),  as  a 
whole,  they  may  be  described  as  siliceous  limestones,  consoli- 
dated, in  the  higher  beds  especially,  into  hard  bands,  in  which 
hard  bands  of  stone,  of  course,  the  quarries  are  situated. 

These  Portland  Beds  occupy  an  area  of  probably  six  square 
miles,  mainly  to  the  west  of  Tisbury  ;  like  the  Oolitic  strata  in 
general  they  are  tilted  towards  the  east,  and  expose  on  the  sur- 
face, as  we  pass  from  west  to  east,  higher  and  higher  beds. 

Thus,  commencing  with  the  lowest  beds  (5) — the  "  Basement 
Beds  " — between  Tisbury  and  W ardour,  we  meet  with  a  series 
of  soft  sandy  lime-stones,  and  some  clays,  altogether  38  feet 
thick,  which,  being  comparatively  of  little  value  for  building 
purposes,  have  not  been  quarried  to  any  extent. 

Above  these  beds  comes  the  thickest  and  most  valuable  series 
of  hard  bands  of  building  stone,  locally  termed  u  free-stone," 
consisting  of  four  or  five  beds,  the  united  thickness  of  which  is 
about  18  feet.  These  and  all  the  beds  below  must  have  been 
deposited  by  the  sea,  as  they  contain  marine  fossils  exclusively, 
but  here  at  this  stage  a  change  commences,  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  estuarine  conditions. 

As  the  Jurassic  system  was  coming  to  an  end,  the  deep  sea 
becoming  shallow,  and  ultimately  estuarine,  it  is  natural  that 
the  change  would  make  itself  felt  in  the  Fauna,  which  inhab- 
ited its  waters — the  marine  area  was  becoming  more  restricted, 
and  a  number  of  creatures  found  themselves  impounded  in 
lagoons,  and  had  to  make  the  best  of  the  circumstances.  Thus, 
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to  a  certain  extent,  some  of  the  Portland  Beds,  (viz.,  those  beds 
immediately  on  the  top  of  the  building  series),  may  be  regarded 
as  precursors,  not  only  in  time,  but  in  type,  of  the  Purbecks, 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  semi-estuarine,  or  pluvio-marine. 

While  the  Fauna  of  the  Portland  Beds  is,  on  the  whole, 
thoroughly  marine,  and  characterized  by  large  Ammonites,  and  by 
a  quantity  of  large  bivalves,  such  as  Pecten  lamellosus,  Oardium 
dissimile,  Trigonia  gibbosa,  and  others ;  yet,  here  in  these  beds, 
— (3)  the  Eag  Beds,  immediately  above  the  chief  building 
stone,  we  find  one  or  more  species  of  Cerithium  in  great  abund- 
ance, together  with  Neritoma  sinuosa,  and  Cyrena  rugosa — 
the  inhabitants  possibly  of  some  delta  or  estuary  of  a  great 
river. 

These  "Kag"  beds,  about  8  feet  thick,  have  been  spoken  of  by  an 
eminent  geologist,  as  constituting  the  "  most  interesting  feature 
in  the  Vale  of  Wardour,"  as,  not  only  revealing  by  the  changed 
character  of  their  fauna,  the  remarkable  alteration  in  their 
physical  condition  and  origin ;  but,  also,  as  affording  to  the 
fossil  collector  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  many  most  beauti- 
fully preserved  shells." 

But,  this  approach  towards  complete  estuarine  conditions  was 
not  to  continue  ;  the  old  deep  sea  reasserted  itself  again  for  a 
time,  and  we  find  deposited  upon  the  top  of  the  semi-estuarine, 
or  fluvio-marine  beds,  an  undoubtedly  marine  stratum,  24  feet 
thick.  (2)  The  "  Chalky "  Stratum,  as  it  is  called,  from  its 
resemblance  to  real  chalk,  is  a  very  white  limestone,  with  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  bands  of  flint,  and  contains  the  truly  Marine 
Portlandian  fossils,  such  as  Ammonites  of  great  size,  Trigoni  in 
large  numbers,  and  many  others. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  k'  Chalky"  Stratum,  (which  is  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  the  "Base  Bed"  of  the  Isle  of  Portland), 
— (1)  there  are  18  feet  of  white,  fine-grained  limestone,  fre- 
quently oolitic,  great  quantities  of  the  best  of  which  have  in 
former  times  been  quarried  for  the  carved  work  in  the  west  front 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  elsewhere. 

These  beds  were  worked  by  the  Romans  (one  of  whose  gold 
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coins  have  been  found)  by  means  of  extracting  the  layers  of 
stone  from  long  galleries . 

Here  the  Portland  beds  end,  and,  although  an  indication  had 
been  given  in  the  "  Bag  "  Beds  below  of  the  gradual  approach 
of  an  estuarine  condition,  and  a  transition  from  a  deep  sea  to 
shallow  freshwater  ;  yet,  when  the  change  comes  at  last,  it  is 
abrupt ;  and  we  pass  upward  at  once  from  the  Marine  Portlands 
to  the  fresh  water  Purbecks. 

Even  more  remarkable  yet,  is  the  change,  we  pass  in  a  few 
feet  from  the  deposits  of  the  sea,  with  its  broken  shells  and 
scattered  remains,  to  an  actual  earthy  surface,  a  dirt  bed,  as  it  is 
called,  with  its  trees  shattered,  though  still  standing  upright  ! 


THE    PUKBECK  BEDS. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Purbeck  beds,  with  the  Portland  strata, 
there  generally  occurs  a  thin  band  of  clay,  and  some  few  feet 
above  may  be  seen  the  ancient  earth  or  land  surface,  which  is  in 
some  places  as  much  as  two  feet  thick ! 

This  land  surface  has  in  it  large  pieces  of  Coniferous  wood,  as 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  one  specimen  of  a  Cycad. 

Passing  upwards  we  can  recognize  the  equivalent  to  the  "Cap," 
which  has  yielded  some  species  of  fishes,  and  a  very  much  larger 
form  of  ArchsGoniscus,  than  that  discovered  by  the  Eev.  P. 
B.  Brodie,  and  which  bears  his  name. 

After  this  the  beds  for  many  feet  are  not  well  exposed,  con- 
sisting, as  they  do  in  Durlston  Bay,  of  soft  shales  and  cypris- 
marls,  and  affording  no  good  stone  worth  the  quarryman's 
labour. 

But,  at  the  top  of  the  Lower  Purbecks,  and  in  the  Middle 
Purbecks.  much  useful  stone  is  found,  which  has  been  largely 
quarried,  both  for  building  purposes  and  for  burning  into  a 
superior  lime,  and  it  is  from  these  exposures  that  I  have  found 
some  interesting  fossils,  of  which  but  two  or  three  can  be  spoken 
of  at  present, 
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Whilst  referring  to  a  detailed  section,  with  lists  of  fossils 
appended  to  this  paper,  I  cannot  but  mention  now  one  of  the 
most  interesting  beds  of  the  whole  series — a  marine  band  called 
in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  the  "  Cinder." 

Although  it  is  much  reduced  in  the  Yale  of  Wardour  from 
its  thickness  of  12  feet  (almost  entirely  composed  of  Ostreae 
distortce),  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  still,  here  it  maintains  its 
marine  character ;  for,  besides  its  characteristic  fossil,  scattered 
through  it,  two  species  of  Trigonioe  have  been  found — Trigonia 
gibbosa,  and  a  new  species,  which  has  been  named  "  Trigonia 
densinoda." 

a  Trigonia  densinoda  "  has  not  been  found  in  any  other  for- 
mation, and  it  is  of  much  palaeontological  interest,  arising  from 
the  fact,  that  it  has  characters  connecting  it  with  the  Jurassic  group 
Glabrae  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Cretaceous  forms  of  the  group 
Quadratae  on  the  other.  And  occurring,  as  it  does,  in  beds  of  a 
transitional  character,  between  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous,  it  is 
more  interesting  still. 

After  a  long  description  written  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  P.  Ether- 
idge,  F.P.8.  Pres.  G.S.,,  and  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  May,  1881,  he  speaks  thus 
with  regard  to  this  new  species  :  — 

1 '  I  regard,  therefore,  this  new  species  of  Trigonia  as  a 
transition  form,  tending  to  connect  the  Portlandian  Glabrae 
(through  its  ornamentation)  with  the  Neocomian  Quad- 
rates (through  the  ornamented  and  peculiar  or  characteristic 
escutcheon).  Its  stratigraphical  position  at  the  highest 
portion  of  the  Jurassic  system  indicates  a  Zoological  change 
in  progress  as  regards  the  genus  Trigonia,  constituting  an 
important  feature  in  the  history  of  the  genus,  no  other 
example  of  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  known  in  rocks 
representing  the  Purbeck  formation,  eithei  British  or  Conti- 
nental." 

Higher  up,  in  the  Middle  Purbecks,  there  is  found  an  extra- 
ordinary abundance  of  the  fossil  Isopod,  Archceonscns  Brodiei, 
the  individuals  sometimes  lying  so  close  together,  that  250  have 
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been  obtained  on  one  slab  of  stone  not  larger  than  one  square 
foot. 

Before  leaving  the  Purbeck  strata,  which  have  yielded  these 
and  many  other  interesting  remains,  it  may  be  stated,  that  they 
are  in  the  Vale  of  Wardour  comparatively  much  thinner  than 
those  exposed  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  there  being  here  presen 
only  about  60  to  70  feet,  and  these  belonging  entirely  to  the 
middle  and  lower  divisions.  They  occupy  an  area  from  5  to  6, 
square  miles  at  Teffort  Ewyas,  Chick  sgrove,  Lady  Down,  &c. 
in  the  centre  of  the  Vale. 

Immediately  overlying  the  Purbeck  strata  are  about  10, 
feet  of  red  and  grey  stratified  sandy  clays,  and  which  may 
most  probably  be  considered  to  be  Wealden,  mainly  from  the 
presence  of  "  Edogenites  erosa,"  a  fossil  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  found  on  any  other  horizon  than  the  Hastings  Beds.  I 
may  add  that  they  are  so  named,  and  coloured  on  the  survey 
map. 

I  have  marked  on  the  little  map,  which  accompanies  this 
paper  a  strong  black  line,  running  round  a  great  portion  of  the 
Valley.  That  black  line,  coming  immediately  below  the 
Gault,  is  intended  to  draw  especial  attention  to  the 
great  ww-conformity  of  the  Strata,  which  occurs  here  ;  to  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  a  lapse  of  time  must  have  existed  between  the 
conclusion  of  the  deposition  of  the  Jurassic  system  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Cretaceous,  while  the  former  were  tilted 
towards  the  east,  and  the  sea  denuded  the  surface. 

The  same  black  line  has  been  marked  on  the  sections. 

Outside  that  black  line  we  have  an  exclusively  marine  series  of 
formations. 

I  have  now  briefly  to  describe  these  Cretaceous  formations,  as 
seen  in  the  Vale  of  Wardour. 


THE  GAULT. 

The  Gault  is  remarkably  persistent  round  the  vale,  and  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  Upper  Greensand  Escarpment,  makes,  accord- 
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ing  to  Fitton's  description,  "  a  feature  in  the  landscape,  on  the 
south  a  rapid  slope,  and  on  the  north  a  depression,  immediately 
below  the  sand." 

It  nowhere  exceeds  a  thickness  of  75  feet ;  yet,  this  strip  of 
Gault  has,  however,  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  surface,  when 
contrasted  with  the  overlying  Greensand,  as  it  serves  to  uphold 
the  water,  which  percolates  the  more  porous  formation.  The 
very  extensive  woods  clothing  the  flanks  and  spurs  of  the  Yale 
generally  extend  down  to  the  G-ault,  and  the  fine  oak  timber, 
which  it  yields,  affords  a  contrast  to  the  numerous  pines  which 
shoot  out  from  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  Green  Sand. 


THE   UPPEE    GEEEN  SAND. 

The  Grecnsand  hills  are  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Vale ;  they  form  an  interior  circle  of  wooded  heights  round 
the  whole  Valley,  from  the  highest  point  (800  feet),  the  "  King's 
Settle,"  north  of  Shaftesbury,  through  Wardour,  Dinton,  and 
Fonthill,  to  the  opposite  heights  of  Knoyle. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Vale,  where  the  dip  of  the  beds  is 
much  less  fchan  on  the  north  side,  the  Green  Sand  beds  run  out 
from  the  base  of  the  Chalk  Escarpment,  forming  a  dry  plateau 
of  sometimes  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  terminating 
abruptly  in  a  precipitous  escarpment,  always  clothed  with  trees, 
and  affording  a  striking  contrast  to  the  other  form  of  beauty 
succeeding,  viz.,  the  bare  chalk  downs. 

These  beds  are  about  150  feet  thick  in  their  most  favourable 
development,  and  as  they  have  much  cherty  matter  at  their 
upper  surface,  they  have  been  very  little  eroded  by  sub-serial 
agencies,  except  where,  though  the  wearing  away  of  the  gault 
below,  their  most  conspicuous  esoarpments  have  everywhere  been 
produced,  and,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  give  the  remark- 
able beauty  to  the  landscape. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  at 
length  the  chalk  hills,  which  surround  the  Vale  of  Wardour, 
except  so  far  as  they  have  been  influenced  by  the  same  move- 
ment as  the  strata  below.     Like  the  rest  of  the  strata  in  the 
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Vale  these  beds  dip  north  and  south  from  the  anticlinal  line  ; 
but  in  very  differing  amounts,  the  dip  on  the  north  (10°)  side 
being  much  more  than  on  the  south  side  (5S).  I  suppose  that 
this  difference  of  dip  has  large  contributed  to  the  different 
aspect  the  hills  now  present,  that  on  the  north,  with  the  smallest 
dip,  presenting  but  a  gradual  rise  only,  while  the  aspect  on  the 
south  is  that  of  a  continuous  steep  escarpment,  from  Hoopside, 
near  Barford,  to  White  Sheet  Hill,  near  Donhead — an  escarp- 
ment so  steep  that  in  places  the  dip-slope  of  the  surface  is  no 
less  than  30?  to  35?  degrees. 


FOSSILS    OF   THE   POKTLAND   BEDS.  ■ 


No.  1. 

Upper  Cyrena 
Beds 

Cerithium  portlandicum     Trigonia  gibbosa 

Neritoma  sinuosa             Lucina  portlandica 

Chemmitzia  Perna 

Cyrena  rugosa                 Pecten  lamellosus 

Sowerbya  Dukei 

Cardium  dissimile 

No.  2. 

The  Chalky 

Series 

Ammonites  boloniensis  (very  large) 
Trigonia  gibbosa  and  another 
Crustacean  remains 
Pholadomya  tumida 
Thracia 

Cardium  calcareum  and  others  Ostrsea 

No.  3. 

The  Eagstone 
or 

The  Cyrena 
Beds 

I  Bivalves. 

f  Cyrena  rugosa 
Corbula  •§ 
Corbicella  | 
Lucina  portlandica  « 
Cyprina  pulchella  <§ 
Cardium  dissimile 

Cerithium  concavunT 
Natica  incisa 
Natica  elegans 
Chemnitzia  teres 
Neritoma  sinuosa 

„  transversa 
Act8eonina(2species) 

No  Ammonites. 

No.  4. 

The  Chief 
Building 
Stone 

The  Isastrsea  oblonga,  found  at  Newtown,  but 
not  in  situ,  probably  would  come  somewhere  about 
the  junction  of  4  &  3. 

Trigoniae 

Ammonites  boioniensis 

„  biplex 
Perna 
(5)  ,,  Serpulse 

No.  5. 

The  Basement 
Beds. 

Trigone*  gibbosa,  &c. 

Mytilus  jurensis 

Perna 

Pecten 

Cardium,  &c. 
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SUB-DIVISIONS  OF  THE  PORTLAND  BEDS  OF  THE 
VALE  OF  W ARDOUR. 


(With  Approximate  Thicknesses). 


No.  1. 

JrJr       yj\  LXjXxcb 

Beds. 
18  feet. 

Upper   Building   Stones — fine   grained,  very 
white  siliceous  limestones  of  low  specific  gravity, 
frequently  of   a  peculiar  oolitic  texture,  often 
vacuolar. 

No.  2. 
Chalky  Series 
24  feet. 

Very  soft  White  Limestone,  as  white  as  chalk, 
and  with  laj^ers  of  flints,  sometimes  vertical,  as 
well  as  horizontal. 

No.  3. 

The  Ragstone 
or 

The  Cyrena 
Beds. 

8  to  10  feet. 

A  very  hard  crystalline  limestone,  usually 
occurring  in  three  layers 

No.  4. 

The  chief 
building  stone 

18  feet. 

"(1)  The  Trough  Bed — the  best  building  stone, 
!  siliceous 

("Siliceous  limestones,  con- 

(2)  The  Green  Bed  |   taining  a  considerable 
^                            ^   amount  of  glauconite, 

(3)  Pinney  Bed          and  a  quantity  of  sponge 

^  spicules. 

(4)  Hard  Bed 

^(5)  Fretting  Bed — very  sandy  limestone. 

No.  2. 

The  Basement 
Beds. 

38  feet. 

Sandy,  softer  stones  and  clays  not  much  worked, 
and  affording  no  good  section,  but  in  a  harder 
band,  composed  of  greenish  grit,  some  fossils  have 
been  recognised. 

Total 
108  feet. 
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SECTION  OF  PUBBEOK  BEDS,  IN  KAIL  WAY  CUTTING 

(If  Mile  West  of  Dinton  Station). 
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,-Worn  flint-shaped  lumps  of  hard  marl,  vertical  fracture. 
Sandy,  with  perished  shells  in  layers. 
Clay,  red  and  grey  in  laminae. 

Very  red  sandy  rock,  sometimes  blue  and  grey,  with  large 

bivalves,  Ostreae. 
Limestone  layers  in  sandy  clay. 
Thin  laminated  brown  sandy  limestone. 

Hard  sandy  stone,  often  red  outside,  with  ripple  marks  on  the 
top. 

Composed  of  perished  shells,  thin  layers  of  limestone,  with  a 

line  of  "  beef  "  about  the  middle. 
Red  and  yellow  sand  in  layers,  Ostreae 

Clay,  thin  laminated,  soft  and  yellow,  impressions  of  Archaeo- 
niscus. 

Hard  blue  and  brown  marl — ArchaBoniscus,  Cyrides,  Cyclas 
Ostreae,  and  insect  remains. 

Laminated  thin  white  limestone  and  sand. 

Hard  red  sand  rock,  occasional  streak  of  blue — ostreae  and  im- 
pressions of  large  bivalves. 

Soft  sandy  limestone. 

Soft  white  limestone,  laminated — Archae  miscus. 

Brown  rock — Ostrese,  fish  remains. 

Oolitic  stone,  brown. 

Soft  limestone,  vertical  fracture. 

"  Beef." 

Sand  and  limestone  in  layers. 
Chert. 

Sandy  clay,  dark  brown,  shelly. 

Hard  grey  marl,  and  brown  soft  rock  ;  very  varying  in  their 
proportion  sometimes  the  hard  marl  taking  up  all  the 
space,  and  vice  versa  ;  this  bed  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
"Cinder"  bed,  and  contains  scattered  Ostreae  distorts, 
and  two  species  of  Tsigoniae,  viz.,  yibbosa  and  densinoda. 

Hard  crystalline  limestone,  in  1,  2,  or  3  layers,  with  thin  sand 
or  clay  between,  blue  outside,  and  containing  lumps  of 
chert,  Cyolades  in  clay,  parting  with  vegetable  remains 
and  Paludinae — Cyclades  and  Ostreae  in  the  che»t. 
I  Sandy  rock  yellow. 

f  Dark  clay. 

|  ("  Lias"  No.  1  ) 

IHard  grey  marl — insect  beds  of  Isle  of  Purbeck. 
Clay.  ~ 
^Hard  crystalline  rock,  shelly. 


25  0 


Hates  an 
§Q~£ttlizb  Jiommx  Jloabs. 

%  /tea.  fir.  BARNES. 


HE  Roman  soldiers  under  the  Roman  sway  in 
Britain  were  set.  in  bodies  of  men  more  or  less 
strong,  in  many  sundry  castra  strung  one  to 
another  by  roads,  some  either  British  roads,  or 
steined  on  the  line  of  British  roads  and  some, 
it  may  be,  shapen  by  the  Romans  themselves, 
and  among  Roman  writings  come  down  to  us  is  a  share  of  the 
so-called  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  a  way  book  of  Itinera  (marches 
and  castra)  on  some  of  the  main  roads  over  the  land.  Among 
the  main  roads  were  some  now  called  by  us  the  Watliug-street, 
theIknield-street,theRyknield-street,tho  Ermyn-street,Akerman- 
street,  and  Two  Saltways.  These  roads  are  called  Roman  roads, 
and  the  main  belief  has  been  that  they  were  first  made  by  the 
Romans  for  the  wayfaring  of  Romans,  whereas  it  is  said  in  British 
history  that  they  were  laid  by  a  highly  worthy  British  King,  Dy  vn- 
wal  Moelmud,  and  his  son  Belyn,  ere  the  Roman  invasion.  Dyvn- 
wal  Moelmud,  whom  Latin  writers  call  Dunwallo  Molmutius, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Clutno  or  Clydno,  whom  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  calls  Cloten,  Prince  of  Cornwall,  who  had  wedded 
a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Lloegr  (our  England  above  Cornwall 
and  Devon).    Clydno,  the  name  of  the  father  of  Moelmud,  was 
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not  unknown  for  other  men.  There  was  a  Clydno  Eiddyn  (Clydno 
of  Edinburgh).  (E.  W.  B.,  p.  11.)  It  is  not  wonderful  or  beyond 
belief  that  if  there  were  British  communities  in  ^Cornwall  and 
Lloegr,  each  of  them  should  have  a  head  (Tywysog),  and  that 
the  son  of  one  of  them  should  wed  the  daughter  of  the  other. 
The  name  of  Dyvn-wal-Moelmud,  as  far  as  it  betokens  any  truth, 
would  mark  him  as  a  Devonshire  man,  for  Dyvn,  short  for  Dyvn- 
naint,  means  Devon,  or  rather  the  deep  dells  or  hilly  land  of  the 
west  in  our  Somerset  and  Devonshire  clown  to  Cornwall,  and 
Dyvn-wal  means  "  the  wall  mound  or  protection  of  Devon,"  and 
Moelmud  was  most  likely  the  name  of  his  birthstead  or  the  home 
of  his  kin.  The  British  history  says  that  on  failure  on  the 
spearside  of  the  line  of  his  grandfather,  King  of  Lloegr, 
Moelmud  took  his  kingdom  as  next  of  kin  on  his  mother's  side, 
which  is  not  much  more  wonderful  than  that  James  of  Scotland 
should  have  become  King  of  England  on  the  decease  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  hereby  we  see  that  he  became  King  of  Lloegr 
our  England,  by  right  of  common  law. 

MOELMUD' S  LAWS  AND  WOEKS. 

British  history  tells  that  Moelmud  was  a  wise  and  good  King, 
very  careful  for  the  common  weal  and  a  great  lawgiver,  and  gave 
out  a  body  of  good  and  long-lasting  laws,  and  that  he  gave 
right  of  "nawdd"  (sanctuary  or  protection)  to  many  of  the 
main  cities  of  the  land,  and  to  the  roads  by  which  they  were 
reached.  Now  that  "nawdd"  (protection  or  sanctuary)  was 
very  rife  in  the  British  laws,  we  may  see  in  the  laws  of  Hywel 
Dda,  and  in  some  of  the  Bardie  lore,  and  in  the  laws  of  Hywel 
Dda  the  forms  of  "  nawdd  "  holden  by  every  place-holder  at  his 
palace  are  given  with  much  niceness,  and  much  of  his  law  of 
"nawdd"  might  have  come  down  from  Moelmud.  The  British 
history  is  that  Belinus  (Belyn),  son  of  Moelmud,  made  or 
amended  the  roads  between  the  main  cities  to  which  his  father 
had  given  the  right  of  "  nawdd  "  (sanctuary),  and  that  he  laid 
down  a  causeway  of  stone  and  mortar  from  Cornwall  to  Caith- 
ness, another  over  the  breadth  of  the  kingdom  from  Menai  to 
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Hamo's  Port,  and  other  two  slantingly  through  the  island,  for  a 
way  to  the  other  cities.  A  note  in  Bohn's  English  version  of 
Geoffrey's  British  History  says  "this  seems  to  be  a  false  account 
of  the  Eoman  roads  in  Britain,"  and  it  may  be  so  if  it  be  not  a 
true  one  of  the  British  roads  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
Eoman  ones.  It  is  mark  worthy  that  the  Kavenna  geographer 
in  his  lists  of  towns  and  camps  of  Britain  seems  to  have  gone  on 
among  them  on  the  lines  of  these  great  roads.  (1.)  The  Icen 
way  from  Cornwall  to  the  north.  Then  rectotramite  (or  at  right 
angles)  with  that  one,  from  sea  to  sea  ;  and  through  other  towns 
and  camps  by  a  back  thwarting  or  at  right  angles,  which  roads 
are  seemingly  the  two  cross  roads  of  Geoffrey.  Geoffrey, 
however,  while  keeping  in  his  mind  the  great  roads  writes 
nothing  of  them  or  of  the  makers  of  them. 

It  may  be  thought  that  there  is  no  better  proof  of  the  King- 
ship of  Moelmud,  than  for  that  of  Brutus  in  the  legend  of  his 
early  sway  in  Britain ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  the  witness  for  Moel- 
mud is  that  of  the  far  more  trustworthy  historical  triads,  of 
which  some  shut  out  the  legend  of  Brutus,  and  no  other  work  of 
kingly  power  is  given  as  his  than  such  as  a  good  King  of  his 
wide  sway  might  with  a  strong  will  fairly  do. 

Tokens  of  the  wisdom  of  Moelmud  as  a  lawgiver  are  given  in 
the  law  triads  of  Dyvnwal  Moelmud  (Br.  Ant.  0?)  a  body  of 
triads  on  the  common  weal,  and  so  on  the  calls  for  righteous  and 
good  laws,  and  for  wisdom  and  righteousness  in  law  wielders, 
kings  or  judges,  and  on  the  true  ends  and  work  of  laws,  and 
their  institutions  for  the  social  well-being  of  the  people ;  and 
many  of  them  seem  to  be  worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind  by  law- 
givers and  law-holden  men  of  our  own  time.  Samples  of  them 
are  "  Three  reasons  for  the  making  of  laws.  1.  To  teach  men  to 
shun  what  is  unlawful.  2.  To  hinder  what  is  unlawfully  tried. 
3.  And  to  punish  unlawful  deeds  after  the  rate  of  their  wicked- 
ness and  the  calls  of  justice."  Three  pillars  of  the  State.  King- 
ship, the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  outgiving  of  justice.  Three 
excellencies  of  law.  1.  To  ward  off  oppression.  2.  To  punish 
evil  deeds  ;  and  3.  To  assure  a  righteous  retribution  for  what  is 
lawfully  done. 
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The  laws  of  Moelmud  lasted  in  force  in  the  main  till  the  time 
of  Hywel  Dda,  in  the  tenth  year-hundred,  and  he  took  much 
from  them  into  his  own  code,  and  altered  some  of  them  to  fit 
them  to  the  calls  of  British  life  in  his  time,  but  he  kept  as 
they  were,  Moelmud's  laws  of  land  measures. 

Moelmud' s  law  of  measures  show  tokens  of  an  outsetting  of 
measures  in  the  very  early  times  of  triad  1  aws  when  triad  lore 
was  in  its  full  might  as  three  barley  corns  one  inch,  three  inches 
one  palm,  three  palms  one  foot,  three  feet  a  pace,  three  paces  a 
leap,  three  leaps  one  land  (tir). 

Was  the  dominion  of  Moelmud  so  broad  that  he  could  make 
laws  and  roads  for  our  England  ?  Wootton,  in  a  note  to  Leges 
Wallicse  (Lib.  II.,  c.  xix),  says  "That  ere  the  Eoman  incoming 
many  kinglings  held  sway  in  Britain,  which  hitherto  had  never 
yielded  to  one  King."  True,  Britain  was  holden  by  many  so- 
called  Kings,  or  Kinglings,  but  that  there  never  happened  to  be 
one  head  for  a  time,  or  even  for  a  King's  lifetime,  will  hardly 
stand  good  with  the  words  of  Caesar  himself,  who  says  the 
Britons  in  some  time  of  war  had  been  wont  to  choose  or  take 
some  one  of  the  Kinglings — Tywysogion,  or  whatever  they  were, 
as  their  one-head — Unben  in  British—  and  therefore  that  Cassibe- 
launus  was  not  the  first  Unben  of  Britain,  though  the  Unben 
might  not  always  have  holden  the  Unbenaeth  by  any  right  of 
inheritance  from  his  kin,  nor  have  left  any  right  to  it  to  his 
children.  Csesar  (Comm.,  Lib.  II.,  c.  iv.)  says  of  Divitiacus, 
King  of  the  Suessiones,  that  he  had  been  the  most  mighty  one 
of  all  Graul ;  and  that,  while  he  held  the  main  share  of  those 
regions,  he  had  also  won  sway  over  Britain ;  and  if  there  was 
for  a  while  in  Gaul  so  farwielding  an  emperor,  why  could 
there  not  have  been  for  a  time  such  an  one  among  Britains ! 

Moelmud's  monarchy  was  like  the  Bretwaldship  of  some  of  the 
Saxon  Kinglings,  who  won  it  for  life,  or  as  long  as  they  could 
hold  it,  and  Egbert  was  not  by  many  the  first  Bretwald,  though 
the  first  that  handed  the  Bretwaldship  down  as  a  settled  King- 
ship over  England,  and  yet  the  earlier  Bretwald,  and  so  the 
early  British  Unben,  might  have  done  good  work  or  evil,  have 
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bettered  the  roads,  or  impoverished  the  land  beyond  the  bounds  of 
their  own  small  kingdoms ;  and  if  the  outreach  of  Dyvnvval's  or 
Belyn's  headship  was  overstated  as  to  land  or  length  of  time 
the  history  may  be  only  about  as  untrue  as  the  documents  of 
some  of  our  kings,  such  as  parchments  or  coins,  which  called 
them  Kings  of  France  after  they  had  nothing  of  France  but 
Calais.  They  were  called  what  they  had  been.  But  after 
all  of  that  we  are  told  by  British  history  that  Moelmud  came  to 
the  headship  (Unbenaeth)  of  Britain,  as  heir  to  Lloegr  from  his 
mother,  and  not  by  the  sword. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  British  mind  was  not,  in  the  time  of 
Moelmud,  so  high  in  knowledge  or  civilization  as  must  have  been 
that  of  so  wise  a  lawgiver  and  folkfather  as  British  history 
makes  him,  I  answer  that  it  may  be  so  ;  but  a  man  of  the 
average  height  of  his  race  is  not  marked  by  fame  as  a  tall  man, 
and  so  the  high  fame  of  Moelmud  in  British  lore  is  a  strong 
token  that  he  was  a  king  of  very  high  wisdom  and  good  work 
for  his  time,  and  so  long  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  law 
triads  of  Moelmud  are  not  from  his  mind,  they  show  that  he  had 
as  clear  a  mind-sight  of  good  kingship  and  folkweal  as  we  may 
now  hope  to  find  in  England.  Moelmud  is  said  to  have  been  a 
yearner  for  improvements,  and  that  there  should  be  such  a  king 
is  no  more  wonderful  than  that  the  Saxons  should 
have  a  King  Alfred.  More  than  one  house  of  the 
kinglings  of  Cornwall  gave  a  son  of  mark  to  the  British  race 
as  was  this  Moelmud  and  Greraint  ab  Erbyn,  the  son  of 
Erbyn,  who  was  an  admiral  of  the  British  fleet  at  the 
battle  of  Llongborth,  our  Portsmouth,  in  A.D.  501,  and  in  a 
late  time  Prince  Arthur. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  from  the  lists  or  pedigrees  of  the  kings 
in  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  Kings,"  "  Brut-y-Brenhinoedd,"  or 
elsewhere,  the  time  of  Moelmud,  as  the  nativity  and  the  length 
of  a  king's  reign  is  not  always  given,  and  the  pedigree  of  the 
first  king  of  a  new  dynasty  is  more  than  once  given  as  if  his 
forefathers  had  been  kings  of  Britain,  while  they  were  seemingly 
only  little  princes  or  high  landlords.    Moelmud  is  said  to  have 
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reigned  forty  years,  and  I  believe  he  might  have  become  Unben 
abont  300  years  B.C. 

I  do  not  trust  to  the  history  of  the  giant-killing  race  of  Brutus. 
If  it  be  said  that  Moelmud  was  so  far  ahead  of  Britons  of  his 
time  as  to  be  too  wonderful  a  man  for  our  belief  in  him,  it 
might  be  answered,  while  holding  that  the  Britons  of  his  time 
have  been  underrated,  that  he  is  forthshown  as  a  king  of  high, 
if  not  wonderful,  wisdom  and  goodness. 

There  are  four  triads  on  Dyvnwal  Moelmud,  and  all  of  them 
are  in  words  of  high  praise.  One  of  them  calls  him  one  of  three 
national  pillars  of  the  island  of  Britain.  Another  makes  him 
one  of  three  foremost  inventors.  The  third  names  him  as  one  of 
three  most  beneficent  sovereigns  of  the  Cymry,  because  he  had  first 
brought  to  a  system  and  improved  and  outspread  their  laws, 
institutions,  and  privileges,  that  right  and  justice  might 
be  had  by  every  one  in  Britain  under  the  protection  (nawdd)  of 
the  country  and  nation.  A  fourth  triad  calls  him  one  of  three 
head  system-shapers  of  kingship,  and  most  likely  so  rated  him 
from  his  law  triads  of  the  social  state. 

As  we  may  believe  that  Moelmud  had  kingly  might  enough  to 
give  laws  to  Britain  with  "  nawdd  "  to  the  towns  and  roads  for 
the  common  good  of  the  folk  in  trade  and  wayfaring  so  the  will 
to  protect  his  folk  in  home  life  and  wayfaring  must  have  quick- 
ened into  a  will  to  give  them  some  good  high  roads,  a  step  which 
a  good  king  might  well  take  for  the  quickening  of  inland  trade, 
to  which  safe  travelling  and  law-settled  weights  and  measures 
are  so  helpful. 

The  so-called  Roman  roads  have  names  from  British  and  not 
from  Latin.  So  now  were  these  so-called  Roman  roads  firstly 
and  wholly  of  Roman  making,  or  were  they  British  roads  fol- 
lowed and  more  or  less  battered  by  the  Romans  ?  It  is  clear 
enough  that  their  names  are  not  Latin,  and  are  from  British 
words.  The  Ermyn-street  and  the  Akeman-street  seem  to  have 
been  British  ones,  and  their  names,  which  have  fallen  under  the 
moulding  force  of  Saxon  tongues,  must  have  come  from  British 
words.    The  Watling-street  was  the  Irish  road,  or  the  road 
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which  led  to  the  north-western  haven  for  the  wonted  passage  to 
Ireland.    "  Gwydd  "  is  wood  and  a  woody  land,  and  "  Gwyddel  " 
(Wyddel   as    yet   a  Welsh   name   for    an    Irishman)  and 
"Gwyddelod"  wonld  mean  the  same  as  Ooitani,  woodlanders, 
and  Ireland  was  in  early  times  very  woody  and  wild,  as  the 
annals  of  the  Four-masters  marked,  as  well-doers,  some  of  the 
early  kings  who  cleared  shares  of  the  land :  and  they  tell,  under 
the  year  835,  that  there  was  so  great  a  yield  of  mast  and  acorns, 
that  on  falling  it  choked  up  the  brooks,  and  they  ceased  to  run, 
which  betokens  that  however  heavy  might  have  been  the  crop 
the  trees  must  have  been  very  thick.    Gwyddel,  Wyddel,  in  its 
smooth  shape,  seems  to  be   the   head  of  the   Saxon  word 
Watleling.     Of  the  Iknield  and  Eyknield  streets,  it  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  Iknield-street  f  Via  Iceniana J  was  so  called 
by  the  word  Icen  (Eeken),  as  the  road  of  the  Iceni.    Iceni,  pro- 
nounced Ekenee,  whence  Iknield,  or  Eeken-ield  of  East  Angiia. 
Who,  we  may  ask,  were  the  Iceni,  of  all  the  tribes  of  Britain, 
that  a  road  running  down  through  all  Britain  with  long  branch 
roads  should  be  only  called  their  road,  and  not  also  that  of  other 
great  or  greater  tribes  ?    Iknield  is  called  the  road  of  a  tribe, 
then  Eyknield  should  be  that  of  another  tribe,  the  Eiceni  or  one 
of  some  such  name,  for  Ik  and  Eyk  are  the  two  sundry  mark- 
words  of  the  ways.    Uch  (pronounced  Eekh)  is  high,  upper  (up- 
cast as  a  ridge  ?)  and  Ehych  (Eeekh)  is  a  trench  or  furrow.  Is 
not  the  Iknield  an  upcast  way,  and  the  Eyknield  an  old  British 
hollow  way  ?    If  such  they  are,  then  Uch  and  Ehych  are  good 
mark  names  for  them.    The  n  may  belong  to  Uch,  and  Ehych 
as  in  Uchan  (Eekhan),  and  Ehychan  (Eeekhan).    I  do  not 
understand  ield.    The  Eyknield  comes  from  the  Iceni,  as  well 
as  the  Iknield,  and  I  believe  that  the  Iceni  were  called  as  being 
men  of  the  upper  (uchain),  eastern  side  of  Britain,  and  indeed  if 
Ik  in  Iknield  does  not  mean  high  or  upcast,  it  may  mean 
Uchain,  or  Efordd  Uchain  (Eekhain),  meaning  the  upper  or 
eastern  road.    Most  likely,  the  Ermyn-street  and  the  A-kerman- 
street  should  be  taken  as  an  oftmarked  twin  of  roads.  The 
Ermyn  might  be  the  Yr-man  (offplace  way  into  Scotland),  and 
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the  Akerman  might  be  the  Ach-man  (near-place  roads  of  South 
Britain)  through  a  road  went  on  to  St.  David's  Head.  The 
Ermine-street  at  least  from  Lindum  (Lincoln)  to  Witheringham,  is 
called  in  Lincolnshire  the  Eamper  (Peacock's  Glossary  of  Words 
used  in  the  Wapentake  of  Manley  and  Corringham). 

A  good  many  of  the  high  roads  strike  over  the  streams  at 
points  which  are  even  now,  or  have  been,  marked  by  the  name 
Ford,  and  since  the  name  is  British  for  a  road,  although  we 
have  taken  it  to  mean  only  a  roadway  athwart  a  stream,  they 
are  tokens  little  short  of  proofs  that  all  such  roads  were  British 
ones,  trackways,  or  others. 

I  believe  that  the  ground  which  skirts  the  "Icen"  way 
through  Wessex  is  more  thickly  beset  by  British  barrows  than 
are  trackless  reaches  of  land,  as  I  am  told  are  the  sidings  of  that 
and  the  other  great  roads  in  the  north  of  England  and  else- 
where, and  they  may  be  a  token  that,  as  the  Romans  buried 
beside  the  Appian  way,  so  did  the  Britons  beside  their  great 
roads,  even  while  they  were  trackways  unsteined.  and  so  that  these 
barrows  may  betoken  the  roads  to  have  been  at  first  British. 

The  RomaDS  went  often  on  the  common  British  roads 
("  Efyrdd  ").  This  may  be  seen  in  Dorsetshire  in  cases  of  two 
castra,  from  one  of  which  Romans  could  not  go  to  the  other  on 
the  Icen  way,  or  any  one  of  such  a  form,  which  did  not  join 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  Hodhill  and  Dorchester,  or  Gussage  Cow- 
down.  I  know  that  in  some  of  such  cases  some  of  our  anti- 
quaries have  found  vicinal  ways  for  the  Romans,  but  since  they 
are  not  always,  if  ever,  of  the  Roman  make,  or  of  that  of  the 
"  Icen  way,"  it  seems  more  likely  if  they  joined  two  castra  that 
had  been  British  "caerau"  or  "  trevydd  "  (villages)  that  they 
had  been  British  roads  on  which  the  Romans  were  so  lowly 
minded  as  to  go,  unless  we  take  it  that  the  Britons,  with  all 
their  strongholds  and  villages,  horses  and  carriages,  of  more 
kinds  than  one,  whether  the  '■•  Covinus"  or  Cywain  carriage, 
Rheda  (Rhed,  i  mining,  or  light  car),  or  the  Peterrotum,  the 
Petwarrot  (now  Pedwarrod),  the  four-wheel ;  had  not  a  single 
road  or  beaten  way  over  the  land. 
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As  far  as  the  Romans  took  the  strongholds  of  the  Britons  for 
castra,  so  far  the  British  roads  from  one  to  another  lay  fairly 
well  for  the  Romans,  so  that  we  cannot  say  that  the  road  from 
Winchester  to  Old  Sarum,  both  of  which  spots  were  Roman 
castra,  was  made  by  the  Romans  since  they  were  British  strong- 
holds, ere  they  were  Roman  camps,  and  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  Britons  had  no  beaten  road  from  one  to  the  other  of 
them. 

"When  under  the  Turnpike-law  the  old  pack-horse  roads  were 
made  into  wheelways,  the  trustees,  although  they  shunted  here 
and  there  from  ah  elbow  or  bit  of  bad  ground,  kept  mainly  on  the 
old  tract ;  and  in  India  our  men,  where  they  had  no  railways, 
have  marched  on  the  old  Hindoo  highways  ;  and  so  might  the 
marching  Romans  have  kept  very  closely  to  the  British  ways ; 
for  surely  they  would:"  not  have  left  a  well-beaten  British  road 
simply  because  it  was  British,  to  go  through  brakes  and  briars 
swamps  and  mires,  where  there  was  no  road  at  all,  till  they 
might  have  a  road  of  their  own  making. 

The  "Icen"  way  came  in  Wessex  just  as  the  roads  of 
"  moelmud "  are  said  to  have  come,  by  or  near  British  cities 
(caerau),  some  of  them  afterwards  Roman  castra  and  British 
"trefydd"  (villages),  as  Winchester,  Old  Sarum,  the  fine  "Cor" 
for  civil  business  at  Knowiton,  *'  Badbury  Rings,"  and  "  Ware- 
ham,"  to  which,  I  believe,  it  sent  off  loop  lines,  which  would 
betoken  that  those  earthworks  belonged  to  the  makers  of  the 
road,  British  or  Roman,  and  they  had  British  or  un-Roman 
names,  and  do  not  snow  Roman  handwork. 

The  southerly  end  of  the  "  Icen  way "  towards  Badbury 
Rings  and  Wareham,  with  its  off-shoot  to  them,  is  a  no  less 
strong  token  that  it  was  British  than  that  it  was  Roman,  for 
the  Saxons'  name  Badanbyrig,  for  Badbury  carries  in  Badan 
the  Cornoak  or  West  British  form  Badn,  of  the  British  ' '  ban  '  5 
'■'  high  ground,"  such  as  that  of  Badbury,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  was  the  "  banio  "  of  the  Ravenna  Geography,  as  Ware- 
ham  (ar  y  Morin)  on  the  little  sea,  the  Poole  inlet  seems  to  have 
been  the  mother  town  of  the  Mormi  (morin  wyr),  and  the 
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Morinio  of  the  geographer  of  Eavenna.  The  roads  were  not 
made  in  the  Eoman  way.  The  long  bank  or  rampar  roads,  as 
the  Iknield  way,"  if  not  the  main  hollow  ways,  as  the 
"  Eyknield  way,"  are  deemed  to  be  works  of  Eoman  hands,  and 
the  tale  of  so  given  British  history  that  such  roads  were  made 
by  any  British  king  has  bean  scouted  as  a  forgery,  and 
yet  there  are,  in  the  true  Eoman  roads  of  Italy,  some  things  that 
are  wanting  in  these  bank  roads  and  hollow  ways  of  Britain,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  they  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  British 
hands,  as  Welsh  history,  most  likely  given  from  older  triads 
or  traditions,  says  they  were.  We  in  our  colonies  begin  to  make 
roads,  as  we  are  wont  at  the  time  to  make  them  in  England,  as 
far  as  ever  we  find  the  ground  and  road  stuff  fit  for  such  roads, 
and  the  Eomans  in  Britain  built  walls  and  houses  and  pitched 
their  floors  as  nearly  as  might  be  after  their  own  Italian  fashion, 
and  yet  if  the  "Icen  way"  and  any  other  bank  roads  or  hollow 
ways  of  Britain  be  of  Eoman  work,  they  are  out  of  the  wonted 
Eoman  fashion,  for  they  were  not  either  in  the  bed  of  the  road 
nor  in  the  packing  of  the  sundry  layers  or  metal,  nor  in  the 
steining  of  the  footing  with  flagstones,  like  the  Appian  way,  nor 
the  lengths  of  paved  road  at  Pompeii  or  elsewhere  in  Italy,  nor 
like  them  on  the  plan  of  road  laying,  given  by  Vitruvius,  so  that 
in  Britain  the  Eomans  worked  in  their  own  way  in  everything 
but  in  road-making,  which  is  very  unlikely. 

The  British  history  says  that  Belyn  laid  a  causeway  with  stone 
and  mortar,  and  if  by  stone  was  meant  flagstones  the 
"Icen"  way  is  no  more  a  Eoman  than  a  British  one,  as  it  is 
not  paved  with  flagstones.  A  section  of  the  "  Icen  "  way  on  the 
down  above  Woodyates  Inn,  where  it  shows  itself  in  its  purest 
shape,  shows  that  it  was  steined  with  gravel  (stone)  on  a  bed  of 
puddled  chalk  or  a  kind  of  mortar,  as  British  history  says  it  was 
made,  for  puddled  chalk  might  be  called,  as  it  is  now  in  Welsh, 
calch  or  prid  calch,  which  is  also  now  a  word  used  for  mortar, 
and  the  "  Icen"  way  and  the  "Iknield  "  and  "Eychnield  "  are 
not  in  shape  at  all  like  the  Appian  way,  which  is  neither  a  high 
bank  road  nor  a  dyke  road. 
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The  width,  of  the  Eoman  roads  in  Britain  does  not  betoken 
their  makers  to  have  been  Eomans  more  than  Britons.  In  Italy 
the  old  Eoman  vice  are  narrow  against  onr  waggon  roads,  and 
by  the  laws  of  Hywel  Dda  the  king's  highway  was  to  be  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  the  old  Eoman  roads  of  Italy  are  not  in  the  main 
much  or  any  wider.  No  Latin  writer  says  that  the  Eomans 
made  in  Britain  any  such  roads  as  those  under  hand.  Eoman 
writers  do  not  give  the  making  of  the  high  roads  to  the  Eomans. 
One  of  such  mads,  which  as  a  great  work  for  the  province, 
would  have  been  an  honour  to  the  maker's  name,  and  it  might 
well  have  been  put  to  it  as  was  the  name  of  Appius 
to  the  Appian  way,  and  as  were  the  names  of  other 
Eoman  censors,  consuls,  or  others,  put  to  roads  of  their 
care. 

The  name  of  Severus  cleaves  to  the  Picss  wall,  but  the  great 
thorough-running  high-road  sounds  not  of  emperor  or 
governor.  Agricola  was  a  governor  as  likely  as  any  one  to  have 
laid  it  down,  yet  while  Tacitus,  his  son-in-law,  writes  fully  of 
his  life  in  Britain,  and  says  that  he  quickened  and  helped  the 
Britons  to  build  temples,  fords,  houses,  porticos,  and  baths  for 
the  raising  of  the  tone  of  British  feeling  and  life,  yet  he  writes 
not  a  word  of  any  coin  or  care  that  he  might  have  bestowed  on 
a  great  help'  to  the  same  end — a  good  highroad 
■  There  is,  I  believe,  a  Julian  way  between  Bath  and  St. 
David's  (Iter.  XI.).  I  know  not  who  first  cut  it  or  when  the 
Eomans  began  to  haunt  Ireland  so  much  that  they  wanted  a 
road  to  St.  David's  to  take  the  water  for  its  shore. 

Some  have  thought  that  we  have  clear  tokens  of  Eoman  work 
in  the  first  making  of  the  so-called  Eoman  roads  in  the  word 
street,  which  lingers  on  them  in  sundry  places,  and  the  name 
Stratton  of  some  villages  or  towns,  as  if  they  had  been  called  by 
the  Eomans  strata,  whereas  they  called  their  roads  at  home 
and  abroad  vice  not  strata,  and  the  Saxons  could  not  have  taken 
the  word  street  from  the  lips  of  the  Eomans,  who  had  left 
Britain  before  the  Saxons  began  to  settle  in  it,  and,  moreover, 
the  word  street  is  found  in  sundry  shapes  of  Teutonic  tongues— I 
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straat,  stmt,  strete,  strasse,  streti,  up  to  Iceland,  where  no 
history  has  set  any  Eoman  road-makers. 

The  south-western  Watling-street,  between  Caer  Segont  and 
Wroxeter,  is  a  Sarn  (causeway)  Sarn  Helen  (Iter.  II.),  and  the 
Ermyn-street  is  called  in  Northumberland  the  Devil's  Causeway 
(note  to  Iter.  IV.),  but  they  are  not  shown  to  be  of  Roman  up- 
casting, and  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  Romans  would  make 
roads  and  name  them  in  British  words,  or  that  they  would  make 
a  road  for  the  sending  of  legions  to  Ireland,  when  Ireland  was 
not  a  province  of  theirs  nor  was  holden  by  Roman  weapons. 

Looking  at  all  the  forgiving  points  of  the  question,  I  cannot 
see  that  the  so-called  Roman  roads,  bank  ones,  or  hollow  ways, 
were  first  upcast  or  cut  by  the  Romans,  though  they  might  or 
would  have  improved  them  as  British  ones. 

I  write  of  Moelmud  from  Brut  y,  Breninoedd  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Kings ;  Cyfreithieu  Hywel  Dcla,  the  Laws  of  Hywel  Dda 
(B.  II.,  c.  19,  B.  II.,  c.  17,  B.  III.,  c.  15),  Mabinogion,  Kilhwch 
ac  Olwen,  Britannia  Antiquissima,  by  John  Jones  Thomas  (pp. 
84,  90,  94),  and  many  other  works. 


jjfltite  of  an  (Bixxh)  Smlpturei)  Stone  in  % 
Cljurcb  of  ^Mintcrbcrrnc  StccpietaiT. 

By  J.  0.  WESTWOOD,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 


N  the  Church  of  Winterborne  Steepleton  there  is 
a  curious  stone  built  into  the  outside  of  the 
south  wall  at  the  western  exterior  of  the  nave 
to  which  my  attention  has  been  directed  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Green,  the  present  incumbent  of  the 


church.  This  figure  seems  to  represent  what 
has  been  described  as  a  falling"  angel.  It  is  sculptured  in  high 
relief,  the  figure  being  in  good  proportions,  with  the  features' 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  very  skilfully  carved.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  notice  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  given  in  Hutchins 
Dorsetshire,  2nd  Edition,  Yol.  II.,  p.  776 


O.   1. — BUILT  IN  S.W.  ANGLE  OF  THE  OUTSIDE  OE  CIIUECH 
AT   WENTERBOENE  STEEPLETON,  DOESET. 
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"  This  figure  wears  a  monkish  habit,  and  is  in  a  half -recum- 
bent position,  as  though  descending  backwards  through  the 
air  ;  and  apparently  there  are  chains  round  the  waist.  It  may- 
have  formed  part  of  a  representation  of  St.  Michael  (the  Patron 
Saint  of  the  church)  thrusting  Satan  out  of  heaven.  The 
head  is  uncovered,  and  the  features  are  well  and  sharply 
chiselled." 

The  accompanying  engraving  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
figure  than  the  preceding  description, from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  stone  must  have  occupied  an  inverted  position  when 
Hutchins'  description  was  written.  The  figure,  in  fact,  evidently 
represents  a  floating  angel,  with  a  pair  of  wings,  the  anterior 
upper  angle  of  the  front  wing  being  chipped  off.  The  head 
clearly  shews  a  boss  on  the  forehead  and  a  band  on  each  side 
less  distinctly,  being  the  Byzantine  attribute  of  angels,  as  shewn 
in  some  of  the  accompanying  sketches.  The  rather  loose  outer 
garment,  reaching  down  to  the  knees,  has  several  folds  crossing 
the  chest  which  have  been  mistaken  for  chains.  From  the 
knees  to  the  ankles  extends  an  inner  loose  gown.  Between  the 
wings  and  the  body  is  a  floating  garment,  the  extremity  of 
which  forms  a  fold  of  peculiar  shape,  common  in  the  garments 
represented  in  illuminations  and  sculptures  of  the  tenth  to  the 
twelfth  century.  The  right  arm  is  entirely  broken  off,  the  left 
arm  is,  however,  partially  shewn,  and  bent  upwards  at  the 
elbow.    The  feet  are  naked. 

The  stone  is  about  twenty-five  inches  long,  sixteen  inches 
high,  and  the  deepest  part  of  the  carving  about  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  deep. 

With  the  view  of  determining  both  the  age  and  the  nature  of 
this  piece  of  sculpture,  respecting  which,  besides  the  sugges- 
tion of  Hutchins,  various  absurd  notions  exist  in  the  minds 
of  the  common  people,  I  have  consulted  various  authentic 
sources  of  information,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
result. 
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FIG.  2. — ONE  OF  THE  TWO  ANGELS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
BRADFORD  -  ON- A  VON . 

In  the  extremely  interesting  church  of  Bradford-upon-Avon 
there  are  two  sculptured  angels  now  built  into  the  west  side  of  the 
wall,  separating  the  body  of  the  church  from  the  little  chancel,  high 
above  the  opening  into  the  latter ;  one  of  which,  that  of  the  right 
side,  is  represented  in  the  2nd  figure,  the  one  on  the  left  side 
corresponding  with  it  in  all  its  details.  Here  we  have,  therefore, 
a  pair  of  floating  angels  agreeing  very  closely  with  the  Steepleton 
figure,  except  that  the  two  arms  are  stretched  forward,  with  the 
hands  covered  with  a  napkin  of  which  the  marginal  folds 
correspond  with  those  of  the  drapery  of  the  Steepleton  angel. 
The  head, moreover,  rests  upon  a  plain  circular  disc,  or  nimbus,  of 
which  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  a  trace  exists  in  the  Steepleton 
carving.  The  date  of  the  Bradford  carving  may,  I  think,  be 
placed  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  , 

In  the  beautiful  little  Latin  Psalter  of  King  Athelstan  in  the 
British  Museum  (Bibl.  Cotton,  Galba,  A.  18)  we  find  an 
illumination  "representing  the  Ascension  of  the  Saviour,  of 
which  a  tracing  is  given  in  my  figure  3,  which  shews  the 
same  general  arrangement  as  that  of  the  Malmesbury 
Tympanum. 
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PIG.  3. — PROM  P PALTER  OP  KING  ATHELSTAN. 


The  inscription  "ASCENSIO  DNI"  is  written  in  Anglo-Saxon 
letters,  the  A  being  without  a  cross  bar,  the  two  S's  angulated, 
and  the  D  of  the  rounded  uncial  form.  This  little  drawing  is 
particularly  valuable,  being  totally  unlike  the  later  Anglo-Saxon 
style,  and  exhibiting  none  of  the  awkward  attenuation  of  limbs, 
and  fluttering  of  draperies,  by  which  the  drawings  of  the  tenth 
a«d  eleventh  centuries  were  so  particularly  distinguished. 
Herein  we  recognize  more  of  the  style  of  Eastern  art,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  traditional  mode  of  pictorially  repre- 
senting the  Ascension,  as  exhibited  in  this  drawing.  In  this 
drawing  we  further  notice  that  the  nimbus  of  Christ  is  cruciferous, 
and  the  right  hand  raised  in  the  act  of  benediction,  but  with  ail 
the  fingers  extended  (contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Eomish 
Church).  Here,  too,  we  find  the  Saviour  represented 
according  to  the  most  ancient  type  of  Christ,  as  a  young 
man  without  a  beard.  This  drawing  may,  I  consider,  be 
referred  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century. 
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FIG.  4. — DOORWAY  OF  MALMESBTJRY  ABBEY,  WILTS. 

In  Britton's  "  Architectural  Antiquities,"  Vol.  L,  Malmesbury 
Abbey,  Plate  IX.,  is  a  small  figure  of  the  Tympanum  of  the 
inner  doorway  of  the  Abbey  Church,  of  which  my  figure  4  is  a 
slight  sketch.  Here  we  see  the  Saviour  with  a  circular  nimbus 
surrounding  his  head,  seated  in  an  oval  glory  or  vesica,  sup- 
ported by  two  angels  with  outstretched  wings,  which 
affords  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
Steepleton  figure,  whilst  in  the  tympanum  of  the  south  door 
of  the  nave  of  Ely  Cathedral,  figured  in  Ly son's  Magna 
Britannia,  Vol.  II.,  p.  50  is  a  group  of  the  left  hand  side  of 
which  a  tracing  is  given  in  my  figu  re  5). 


FIO  5.— LEFT-HAND  SIDE  OF  THE  TYMPANUM  OF  THE  DOOR  ON 
THE  SOUTH-SIDE  OF  NAYE  OF  ELY  CATHEDRAL. 
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Here  are  the  two  angels  supporting  the  oval  disc  or 
aureola,  within  which  the  Saviour  is  seated.  These  angels  are 
not  floating  gracefully,  as  in  the  foregoing  illustrations,  the 
side  of  the  aureola  resting  on  their  backs. 


FIG.  6. — ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  ASCENSION. 


My  last  figure,  No.  6,  is  a  tracing  from  part  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Illumination  of  the  Ascension  contained  in  King 
Edgar's  Golden  Book  of  Grants  to  Winchester  Cathedral  in  the 
British  Meseum  (Bibl.  Cotton,  Vespasian,  A.  8,  A.D.  966). 
Here  the  Saviour,  young  and  beardless,  with  a  cruciferous 
nimbus,  and  the  right  hand  elevated  in  the  act  of  benediction, 
the  first  and  second  fingers  only  extended,  is  seated  on  a  globe 
and  rainbow  within  an  oval  aureola  supported  by  angels, 
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elegantly  designed  but  corresponding  in  attitude  with  those  of  the 
preceding  figures.  Two  other  angels  occupy  the  upper  angles  of 
the  picture,  and  only  partially  support  the  aureola,  one  of 
the  hands  of  each  being  held  open  as  if  in  adoration. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  pursue  the  question  of  the 
artistic  treatment  of  the  Ascension  of  our  Saviour  during  the 
middle  ages,  further  than  to  observe  that  in  the  famous  Syriac 
Gospels  of  Eabula,  at  Florence,  of  the  6th  century,  two  angels 
are  represented  floating  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  aureola 
of  our  Lord,  bearing  some  small  object  in  their  hands  which  is 
covered  with  a  napkin  as  in  the  Bradford  angels,  and  numerous 
instances  occur  in  the  Mosaics  of  Rome  in  which  a  similar 
treatment  is  employed. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  observations  will,  I  trust,  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Steepleton  angel  once  formed 
part  of  the  scene  of  the  Ascension,  which  was  possibly  inserted 
in  the  tympanum  or  over  the  chancel  arch  of  the  church,  other 
portions  of  which  were  possibly  built  into  the  walls  of  the  church 
at  some  later  period,  and  that  the  date  of  this  piece  of  sculpture 
is  of  the  end  of  the  10th  or  early  part  of  the  11th  century. 


#n  i\t  |)reb;tleiuc  ai  itstilafo  §t%ttum 
in  %  Cereal  Crops  of  1883, 


^  Professor  J.  BUG  KM  AN,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 


T  the  Meeting  of  the  Club  at  Blandford  on  July 
4th,  I  exhibited  specimens  of  this  Epiphyte, 
affecting  barley,  wheat,  oats,  and  some  of  our 
■wild  grasses,  particularly  the  Arrhenatherum,  or 
oatlike  grass,  a  drawing  of  which  is  here  given. 
This  fungoid  attack  has  been  very  striking 
this  year,  particularly  in  fields  of  barley  and  wheat,  in  which 
the  attacked  ears  of  corn,  appearing  as  they  had,  been  blackened 
from  a  soot-bag,  have  been  so  unusually  conspicuous  that 
all  must  have  observed  its  presence,  and  if  it  did  not  attract 
notice  of  the  superficial  observer  from  the  margin  of  the 
field,  by  a  traverse  of  a  few  yards  through  a  cornfield  he  was 
soon  made  aware  of  the  pest  by  the  black  powder-like 
grains  of  the  fungus,  soiling  both  his  clothes  and  his 
person  to  such' an  extent  as  in  my  own  case  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  remark  "  Have  you  been  fighting  a  chimney- 
sweep." 

Now,  this  attack  of  corn  has  for  a  long  time  been  recognised 
by  the  Botanist  as  a  microscopic  fungus,  formerly  under  the 
name  of  Uredo  segetum,  but  now  as  JJstilago  segetum,  and  is 
familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Chimney-sweeper,  Black-ball, 
Dust-brand,  Bunt,  and  Smut.    It  is  so  minute  that  the  enlarged 
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grains  at  the  foot  of  our  drawing  are  magnified  to  the  extent  of 
500  diameters.  Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  charming  little  book  on 
"Bust,  Smut,  Mildew,  and  Mould,"  has  the  following  remarks 
on  this  subject  : — 

"The  spores  in  this  species  are  exceedingly  minute.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  forty-nine  of  them  would  be  contained 
within  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousandth  part  of  a 
square  inch  ;  hence,  1  square  inch  of  surface  would  contain  little 
less  than  eight  millions.  These  millions  of  spores  are  shed  from 
the  ear,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  barren  matrix  in  which 
they  were  born,  when  the  farmer  proceeds  to  gather  in  his  crops. 
At  the  time  he  sees  no  more  of  the  "  smut,"  all  remembrance  of 
it  is  gone,  but  his  only  thought  is  to  stack  his  corn  in  good  con- 
dition. But  the  millions  of  spores  are  dispersed,  ten  millions  at 
least  for  every  ear  that  has  been  "  smitten  " — and  will  they  not, 
many  of  them,  re-appear  next  year,  and  thus  year  after 
year,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  grain  upon  which  they  are 
parasitic*  ?" 

But  although  the  reproductive  element  in  these  minute 
plants  is  so  enormously  developed,  yet  their  reproduction 
depends  upon  so  many  accidents  that  we  cannot  at  all  certify 
that  because  it  has  been  so  thickly  and  so  widely  spread  this 
year,  that  it  will  be  equally  so  next.  The  crop  of  barley  and 
wheat  of  1882  was  attacked  with  the  disease  very  unequally, 
sometimes,  however,  to  the  extent  of  a  destruction  of  as  much  as 
3  per  cent,  of  the  corn,  while  this  year  the  loss  of  some  barley 
was  as  much  as  5  per  cent.,  but  probably  next  year  it  may  be 
conspicuous3  by  its  absence.  Last  year,  too,  oats  suffered  very 
much  from  this  cause,  while  this  year  in  this  crop  it  was 
difficult  to  find  an  illustrative  specimen. 

The  diseased  condition  which  has  been  so  far  described  must 
be  distinguished  from  that  form  known  as  Udilago  cariei,  or 
stinkiag  bu  it,  in  this  latter  th.>  grain  is  kept  intac.,  though  it 
becjmes  full  of  a  black  powder,  so  distinct  from  the  efflorescent 

*  P.  73,  79.  This  whole  chapter  on  Smuts  is  very  iustr  ictivj. 
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powder  of  the  U.  segetum.  This  latter  is  washed  away  with 
the  first  shower,  and  the  bare  racMs  is  left,  but  so  far  the  injury 
is  past  with  the  loss  of  that  individual  ear  ;  nothing,  however, 
remains  to  injure  the  sample  of  the  corn.  With  the  U.  caries 
it  is  different,  as  the  form  of  the  grain  is  left  intact,  when  thrashed 
the  foetid  smut  spoils  the  samples.  This  latter  we  guard  against 
by  dressing  the  seed  w'th  Sulphate  of  Copper,  and  as  it  is  said 
that  the  same  remedy  which  will  kill  the  one  fungus,  namely 
the  U.  caries,  will  also  destroy  the  U.  segetum,  I  am  bound  to 
state  that  this  year  there  was  hardly  a  specimen  of  the  U.  caries 
to  be  found,  as  the  dressing,  but,  perhaps  more,  a  dry  summer, 
had  quite  destroyed  it,  not  so,  however,  the  U.  segetum,  which 
has  been  unusually  abundant  in  the  dressed  wheat,  as  it  was  in 
the  dressed  barley. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  our  farmers  view  the  U.  segetum  rather 
with  favour  than  with  alarm,  as  it  seems  to  them  an  evidence 
of  that  plethora  of  habit  which  they  expect  to  eventuate  in  a 
good  crop,  and  we  must  say  that  though  it  has  been  so  abun- 
dant this  season  the  barley  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  cereal  crops. 

At  the  same  time  if  so  many  ears  of  corn  are  destroyed  by 
this  attack,  we  arebound  to  take  it  into  consideration  in  making 
an  estimate  of  any  probable  yield.  We  take  it,  then,  that 
about  5  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  for  the  abundance  of  this 
fungus ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  sanguine  that  the  general 
yield  will  be  good,  and  that  there  will  not  be  the  quantity  Of 
tail  corn  which  one  finds  in  a  bad  barley  season. 


P  W.J.BucW  C.B.TiLK. 

ANAEMIA  IN  OATS 


MirvterrL  Bros  .  imp . 


By  Professor  J.  BUCKMAN,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 


HIS  paper  was  set  down  to  be  read  at  Kushmore 
on  the  14th  of  August,  but  w  as  obliged  to  be 
postponed  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of 
work  that  had  to  be  got  through.  At  Pensauel- 
coit.  Again  the  subject  was  to  have  been  brought 
forward,  but  hard  work  again  interfered.    It  is 


now  printed  in  the  hope  of  interesting  the  members  of  the  Club 
in  a  class  of  diseases  in  corn  which  seem  to  multiply  upon  us, 
and  which,  indeed,  unless  some  change  in  seasons  bring  us  some 
compensation,  promise  to  furnish  the  last  ounce  by  which  the 
back  of  the  most  suffering  farmer  is  threatened  with  ruin, 

The  affection  we  have  now  to  describe  attacked  oats  this  year  in  a 
manner,  and  to  an  extent  we  have  never  before  observed. 

The  Oat  Crop  for  1883,  for  the  most  part  presented  large  and 
bold  panicles  of  flowers ;  though  before  these  had  fairly  shot 
out  of  the  sheath  the  straw  promised  to  be  short  and  weak 
However  the  July  rains  not  only  made  them  shoot  regularly, 
but  the  straw  thereafter  grew  up  to  a  good  height,  and  was  stiff 
and  strong.  Now,  whether  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather 
with  cold  nights  of  the  end  of  June  which  retarded  the  flower- 
ing of  the  oat,  thus  making  its  exit  from  the  sheaf  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  is  the  cause  of  what  we  would  now  relate  we  must  look 
to  wider  observations  to  enable  us  to  decide,  but  this  crop  is  this 
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year  widely  subject  to  what  we  must  provisionally  name  anaemia f 
or  wasting  of  tissue.  Thus,  all  the  crops  of  oats  we  have 
examined  this  year,  and  even  the  wild  oat,  Avena  fatua,  present 
examples  in  which  bunches,  especially  on  the  lower  branches  of 
the  panicle,  which  are  quite  white  and  withered,  have  lost  every 
vestige  of  colour,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  tissues — the  pales — of 
the  flower  in  advanced  cases  are  dragged  and  destroyed.  We 
have  described  this  as  occurring  in  the  lower  branches  of  the 
flower  panicle,  but  occasionally  we  meet  with  cases  in  which  the 
terminal  branches  are  affected  in  like  manner.  On  inquiry  into 
the  causes  for  such  a  loss  in  growth,  we  supposed  that  the  matter 
was  probably  due  to  the  ravages  of  some  insect,  and  so  a  few 
specimens  were  forwarded  to  Miss  Ormerod  ;  but  this  lady  failed 
to  trace  it  to  insect  causes,  and  we  are,  therefore,  compelled  at 
present  to  conclude  that  these  undeveloped  grains  are  brought 
about  from  a  want  of  nutrition,  and  we  fancy  that  this  has  been 
caused  by  the  cold  nights  preventing  the  flowers  from  expand- 
ing in  that  order  and  regularity  which  they  might  be  expected  to 
do  under  a  warmer  and  more  equable  temperature.  Hence  the 
flower  bunches  were  retained  in  the  sheaths  of  the  upper  leaves  . 
f  .om  which  they  could  not  readily  free  themselves  ;  fecundation 
CO  aid  not  take  place,  and  so  the  imprisoned  flowers  decayed  for 
want  of  nutrition  and  vitality.  It  is  just  possible  that  this 
state  of  anaemia j  as  observed  in  the  wheat,  may  be  due  to  the 
same  cause;  but,  if  so,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  has  been 
aided  by  the  larvse  of  the  Cecidomyia  tritici. 

In  the  case  of  oats,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  usually  the 
basal  flowers  were  attacked ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  the  ter- 
minal flowers  that  suffer,  and  we  have  often  seen  the  end  of  a 
flower  bud  hampered  in  the  sheath,  while  the  flowers  have  burst 
out  of  the  sides,  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it 
may  be  noticed  that  the  lower  parts  of  the  flower  are  the  most 
ha  npered,  and  hence  the  reason  why  so  many  bunches  of  the 
lower  flowers  should  have  suffered. 

We  have  been  particular  in  describing  this  attack,  as  we  judge 
from  an  examination  this  year  of  several  sorts  of  oats  the  loss 
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from  tliis  wart  of  nutrition  amounts  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent* 
— a  matter  of  great  importance  in  e;  timating  the  probable  yield. 
Judging,  then,  from  our  observations  during  the  present  season, 
we  conclude  that,  although  in  some  districts,  especially  in  early 
and  warm  ones,  crops  were  somewhat  promising,  yet  we  have  seen 
and  heard  of  very  poor  crops  on  cold  late  lands. 

In  the  Sherborne  district  we  must  pronounce  the  appearance 
of  the  oat  crops  to  be  promising ;  at  the  same  time,  the  affection 
we  have  described  must  be  seriously  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating the  probable  yield  of  different  crops. 

Our  drawing  represents  a  panicle  of  the  black  tartar ean  oats 
of  natural  size,  the  grain  of  which  is  well  filled  out  on  its  upper 
part,  but  towards  the  bottom  several  of  the  branches  will  be  seen 
to  be  unformed,  the  flowers  never  got  beyond  their  first  stage 
the  outer  pales,  indeed,  seem  at  an  early  stage  to  be  quite  ruined 
for  want  of  nutrition.  These  are  white  and  diaphanous,  and 
have  no  sign  of  anything  like  grains  of  corn  growing  within. 

Having  shown  this  affection  to  our  friend  Mr.  Matson,  of  the 
firm  of  Oakshott  and  Matson,  gentlemen  who  have  so  success- 
fully taken  up  the  selection,  and  cultivation  of  the  finest  seed 
corn,  we  learn  that  from  examination  over  a  great  part  of 
England,  this  affection  has  this  year  been  not  only  extensive, 
but  very  destructive. 

Our  drawing  is  taken  from  our  own  farm,  and  represents  a 
panicle  life  size. 


Jforbington  §t  §eorge. 


By  H.  J.  MOULE,  M.A. 


S  it  is  a  short  paper  that  has  been  asked  for,  and 
a  paper  not  so  much  on  the  church,  as  on  a 
particular  feature  of  the  church  of  Fordington 
St.  Greorge,  general  remarks  shall  be  as  brief  as 
may  be. 

The  site  of  the  church  was  well  chosen.  It 
stands  on  the  highest  spot  in  the  village.  Yet  the  site  was 
oddly  chosen  too.  The  church  was  set  down  in  a  great  Romano- 
British  Cemetery.  The  growth  of  a  graveyard  round  a  church 
is,  of  course,  universal  almost,  and  natural.  The  erection  of 
a  newly  founded  church  in  an  old  graveyard  is  uncommon,  I 
take  it. 

On  approaching  the  church  you  pass  three  good,  plain, 
massive,  17th  century  altar-like  tombs;  one  of  them  bearing 
the  well  known  solemn  epitaph,  beginning  "Remember  that 
Death  tarrieth  not."* 

The  Tower  is  worth  notice,  not  only  as  being  a  capital  one  in 
design,  colour  and  position,  but  as  having  what,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  a  peculiarity  of  plan.  Its  north  and  south  faces  are 
each  1ft.  4in.  narrower  than  those  on  the  east  and  west.  Of  its 
six  bells  the  third  and  fifth  are  mediaeval.    Legends  : — 

*  Remember  that  Death  tarryeth  Dot,  and  that  the  Covenant  of  the  grave  is 
not  showed  unto  thee.    For  I  was  as  thou  art,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  I  am. 


HT-MouTeaeLCBerjeauTiA.  Mintern  Bros  imp. 
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u  Sancta  Katarina  ora  pro  nobis;"  and  "In  mnltis  annis 
resones  campan  Johannis." 

These  bells  are  said  to  be  those,  or  some  of  those,  referred  to 
in  the  doggerel  couplet  still  current  in  Wool  and  elsewhere  : — 
"  "Wool  streams  and  Combe  wells — 
Fordington  rogues  stole  Bindon  bells." 
The  cage  is  probably  the  original  one. 

Eeaders  of  the  third  edition  of  Hutchins  may  be  led  to  think 
that  my  honoured  father,  the  late  Yicar,  was  answerable  for  the 
dreadful  design  of  the  north  aisle.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
denying  it.  A  then  leading  architect  in  the  Diocese  recommended 
the  design,  which  doubtless  is  worse  than  any  journeyman  mason 
in  the  county  could  now  be  guilty  of.  On  the  other  hand  my  father 
first  reduced  and  then  removed  the  western  gallery,  which  he 
found  actually  so  high  that  there  were  hat  pegs  on  the  crown  of 
the  tower  arch.  And  he  revealed  to  sight  several  curious  bits  in 
the  Church. 

Well,  this  North  Aisle  exists.  The  eighteenth  century 
Chancel  exists,  in  place  of  a  glorious  one  with  timber  roof,  and 
stalls,  and  roodloft.  The  Nave  and  Transept  are  ceiled.  The 
interior  is  spoilt  as  a  whole.  Still  it  possesses  several  interesting 
detached  features.  I  can  but  simply  name  the  plain  stone 
Elizabethan  pulpit,  the  rood  loft  staircase,  the  curious  little  win- 
dow high  up  in  the  Transept,  and  the  piece  of  encaustic  pave- 
ment in  situ,  but  with  the  patterns  quite  gone.  In  my  boy- 
hood, by  the  way,  these  patterns  were  still  so  far  remaining  that 
I  managed  to  make  them  out  and  depict  them.  Close  to  this 
pavement  are  laid  down  a  number  of  tiles  which  were  found 
under  pews.  Several  of  these  tiles  are  of  some  interest.  Not  a 
few  of  them  have  the  fylfot  cross. 

Besides  the  above  bits  there  is  an  interesting  remnant  of  a 
piscina  and  arch  in  the  Transept,  and  two  (perhaps  three) 
Norman  piers,  one  with  a  cap  of  apparently  later  date,  and 
carrying  singularly  rude  pointed  arches. 

I  now  come  to  the  two  really  noteworthy  features  in  St. 
George's,  both  at  the  South  door,  and  both  preserved  from  an 
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older  church,  and  enshrined  by  the  15th  century  builders  in  their 
own  work,  more  suo.  Indeed  it  may  be  noted  that  here  they 
seem  to  have  been  so  disposed  to  an  even  uncommon 
degree.  This  appears  from  their  retaining  the  Norman  piers, 
although  fitting  in  very  awkwardly. 

The  first  of  the  said  features  is  the  Holy  Water  Stoup.  Its 
font-like  shape  is  remarkable,  but  by  no  means  unique.  There 
is  a  much  later  one,  for  instance,  at  Hastings.  But,  as  far  as 
my  limited  knowledge  goes,  the  moveable,  or  moveable-looklng 
arrangement  of  this  one  at  St.  George's  is  peculiar.  It  was  hidden 
behind  a  high  pew  and  forgotten  until  uncovered  by  my  father 
some  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  slight  moulding  and  ornament 
on  it  are  perhaps  hardly  enough  to  settle  its  date.  But  I  take  it 
to  be  Norman.  Piscina}  of  that  date,  and  with  something  of  a 
family  likeness  exist,  I  believe,  in  several  places ;  at  Bosham 
among  others.  But  these,  it  seems,  resemble  short,  fixed  columns, 
with  the  cap  hollowed ;  and  are  not,  as  this  Stoup  is,  like  a 
minute  font. 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  the  Tympanum,  close  to  the  Stoup,  but 
outside  of  instead  of  within  the  South  door.  A  Tympanum 
within  the  South  door  of  Tarrant  Eushton  Church  may  be  noticed 
in  passing.  It  is  like  this  one  in  date,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  shape,  but  quite  different  in  subject,  and  also  in  construction, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  rough  cut  in  Hutchins. 

I  may  as  well  at  once  express  my  belief,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that 
this  Fordington  Tympanum  is  undoubtedly  Norman.    I  do  not 
forget  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Archseological  Association  in 
1871,  an  opinion  that  it  is  much  more  recent  was  very  decidedly 
expressed.    It  was  said  that  the  hardness  of  the  stone  accounts 
for  the  character  of  the  carving.    I  doubt  the  fact,  and  deny 
the  inference.    As  to  the  stone,  there  is  a  theory  that  it  is  of 
foreign,  even  of  oriental  origin.    I  can  find  no  foundation  for 
this  idea.    It  is  a  more  prevailing,  and  much  more  likely  belief, 
that  it  is  of  Portesham  Oolite.    At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
tradition  at  Sutton  Pointz  that  of  stone  from  the  now  grass- 
gicwn  quarries  on  Ixddun,  a  hill  there,  all  the  4 '  Wolc1  ai  nshunt 
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builduns  to  Darchester  "  were  constructed.  "  There,"  said  my 
informant,  ,c  Portland  line — he  weren't  finished — not  then.'' 
Bat,  whether  from  Portesham  or  Loddun,  I  think  I  shall  be 
borne  out  in  believing  that  oolite  from  those  places,  as  from  Port- 
land, is  not  when  first  quarried  of  by  any  means  stubborn 
quality.  But  if  it  were  as  hard  as  basalt,  what  then  ?  Would 
the  iron  hardness  of  the  stone  have  made  the  post-Norman 
carver  plainly,  if  rudely,  pourtray  the  Norman  nasal,  the  Nor- 
man hauberk,  the  Norman  shield,  the  Norman  prick-spur  ? 
For  in  truth  this  carving  might  be  the  petrifaction  of  some  lost 
bit  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  Every  feature,  almost,  in  the 
Tympanum  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  tapestry.  Almost, 
for  from  my  remembrance  of  the  latter,  and  examination  of  the 
imperfect  set  of  the  fac-similes  thereof  to  which  alone 
I  have  access  here,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  that  the 
strapping  of  the  shield  to  the  neck,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  Tympanum,  is  shown  in  the  tapestry.  The 
object  below  the  horseman's  foot  I  have  always  thought  to  be 
the  end  of  his  sword  hanging,  of  course,  on  the  near  side  of  the 
horse.  I  think  so  still  ;  yet  in  the  Tapestry  I  see  a  different 
object  so  hanging,  and  which  may  be  a  large  dagger  or  a  long 
end  of  the  girth.  This,  whether  dagger  or  girth,  may  be  the 
thing  of  which  the  Norman  carver  here  was  th'nking — just 
possibly. 

As  to  the  subject,  I  have  no  new  theory  to  offer.  Abroad  — 
and  the  Anglo-Norman  was  in  much  harmony  o:  thought  with 
the  Franco-Norman,  with  the  Frenchman,  and  with  the  Grerman 
—abroad,  the  ^Tympanum  mostly  displays  some  figure  or  symbol 
of  Oar  Lord,  as  by  the  way  we  see  on  the  Tarrant  example. 
Bat  here  at  Fording  ton  it  is  not  Oar  Lord  who  is  figured  or 
symbolized.  His  cross,  indeed,  is  f ally  shown,  but  not  Himself. 
Yet,  the  horseman,  though  not  divine,  is  sainted.  His  aureole, 
however  faint  and  rude,  is  plain  enough.  Now  this  is  St.  George's 
Church.    About  two  years  before  one  of  the  dates  assigned  for 


*  Ltibke's  "Ecclesiastical  Art,"  p.  242. 
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its  founding  St.  George  was  bsheld  (men  said)  charging  the 
Paynim.  I  see  no  better  likelihood  than  the  old  accepted  one 
that  this  rider  is  St.  Gfeorge  in  the  onslaught  at  Antioch.  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  enemy  are  in  Norman  harness. 
This  is  nothing.  Everyone  knows  that  variation  of  costume,  &c, 
owing  to  either  differing  time  or  clime,  was  constantly 
ignored  in  mediaeval,  nay,  down  to  modern  times.  Many  here  must 
have  seen  the  immortal  coloured  print  of  the  Prodigal  Son  going 
away  from  home  in  a  post  chaise, 

I  have  called  this  rudely  carvel  door-head  a  Tympanum. 
The  books  call  it  so.  It  is  well.  But  I  would  in  one  word 
point  out  that  it  is  a  widely  different  feature  from  the  normal 
Tympanum ;  and  is  uncommon — I  had  almost  said  unique. 
The  regular  Tympanum,  of  constant  occurrence,  especially 
abroad,  is  a  massive  lintel  stone,  fitting  into  the  soffit  of  an 
arch  above  it.  With  the  soffit  it  is,  in  truth,  like 
half  of  a  tambourine,  rv^iravov.  This  Tympanum  here 
is  not  a  stone — it  is  six  stones.  It  is  not  a  lintel — it  is  an  arch, 
however  rude. 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  there  are  faint  traces  of  red 
paint  on  the  stone,  and  recording  that  the  whole  was  hidden  in 
plaster  and  unknown  until  discovered  by  Clerk  Brooks,  whom  I 
well  remember. 


Wftt  %zhz\%  in  the 
§nke  of  ^oixmotith'0  Rebellion 


By  W.  BOWLES  BARRETT,  Esq.,  F.LS. 


N"  the  montli  of  December,  1875,  I  was  attending 
the  auction  of  a  library  in  the  Town- hall  at 
Dorchester.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sale  some 
miscellaneous  lots  were  offered,  including  an  old 
manuscript,  which,  a  few  years  previously,  had 
been  purchased  amongst  a  quantity  of  waste 
paper.  It  was  of  folio  size,  bound  in  vellum,  containing  47  pages, 
written  in  a  neat  law-hand.  As  the  manuscript  was  held  up  by 
the  auctioneer,  a  hasty  glance  convinced  me  of  its  value.  After 
a  little  competition,  I  found  myself  the  fortunate  purchaser  of  a 
Boll  containing  a  list  of  by  far  the  larger  number  of  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion  in  1685. 
The  manuscript,  moreover,  supplied  many  interesting  particulars 
relating  to  that  rebellion. 

On  making  enquiries  at  the  Public  Racord  and  the  Crown 
Offi.33S  I  ascsrtained  that  frequent  search  had  been  made,  by  the 
historians  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  for  the  Presentment  of  the 
rebels  at  Lord  Jeffrey's  famous  Assizes,  held  in  the  autumn  of 
1685  (usually  known  as  "  The  Bloody  Assizes  "),  but  that  the 
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list  could  not  be  found.  I  also  learnt  that  the  British  Museum 
possessed  neither  the  original  Presentment  nor  a  copy. 

The  original  Presentment  to  the  Court  was,  I  presume,  on 
parchment.  As  the  manuscript  acquired  by  me  (and  which  has 
now  become  the  property  of  the  nation)  (a)  is  on  paper,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  it  was  not  the  original,  but  a  co-temporaneous 
copy  made  for  one  of  the  four  Judges,  who  accompanied  Jeffreys 
at  the  Assizes,  or  for  the  Clerk  of  Assize,  or  some  other 
Court  official. 

There  is  no  event  intimately  identified  with  the  County  of 
Dorset,  which  (when  viewed  in  all  its  surroundings)  can  rival  in 
interest  the  Eebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Any  addi- 
tional light, therefore, thrown  on  this  transaction  must  be  welcome, 
especially  to  West  Countrymen.  We  owe  to  the  late  Greorge  Eoberts, 
of  Lyme  Regis,  the  most  detailed  account  we  possess  of  this 
Eebellion  (b),  while  it  is  to  Lord  Macaulay  we  must  look  for  a 
graphic  account  of  the  whole.  But  neither  of  these  historians 
had  access  to  the  manuscript,  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  Western  Insurrection — circumstances  which,  within  a  very 
few  years,  brought  about  the  landing  of  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  country  from  a  tyrannical 
government,  which  had  become  intolerable ;  but  I  wish  topbint 
out  that  in  applying  the  term  " rebels"  to  the  unfortunate 
followers  of  Monmouth,  we  should  remember  the  character  of 
the  odious  Prince  against  whom  they  revolted,  and  that,  though 
mistaken,  they  believed  that  they  had  found  in  Monmouth  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  Crown,  a  champion  of  Protestantism,  and  a 
deliverer  from  Popery  and  persecution.  Macaulay  thus  speaks 
of  them  (c)  : — "  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  blameless 
life,  and  of  high  religious  profession.  They  were  regarded  by 
themselves,  and  by  a  large  proportion  of  their  neighbours,  not 

(a)  B.M.,  Add.  MSS.,  30,077. 

(b)  The  Life,  Progresses,  and  Rebellion  of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
published  in  1844. 

(c)  Macaulay \s  His^ry  of  Eng'  md  (Ed,  1858),  I.,  645., 
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as  wrong-doers,  but  as  martyrs,  who  sealed  with  blood  the 
truth  of  the  Protestant  religion ; "  and,  as  regards  their  cour- 
age, he  writes  thus  of  their  behaviour  at  Sedgemoor,  the  last 
battle  fought  on  English  gound(#): — "  The  Somersetshire  clowns 
with  their  scythes  and  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  faced  the 
Eoyal  Horse  like  old  soldiers." 

The  Monmouth  Eoll  was  founded  on  a  fact  which,  so  far  as  lam 
aware,  none  of  the  historians  of  the  Eebellion  have  referred  to. 
It  appears  that  an  order  had  been  issued  to  the  Constables  of  the 
Hundreds  within  the  arena  of  the  Esbellion,  requiring  them  to 
return  the  names  of  all  persons  absent  from  their  homes  at  the 
time  of  the  insurrection,  or  who,  for  any  other  reason,  were 
suspected  of  having  joined  in  it.  The  many  entries  in  the  Eoll 
in  these  terms,  "  Suspected  to  be  in  the  late  Eebellion, 
being  absent  from  their  homes,"  prove  that  for  a  resident 
in  the  disaffected  district  to  have  been  away  from 
home,  at  or  about  the  date  of  Monmouth's  landing  at 
Lyme,  was  considered  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  guilt, 
and  was  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  the  terrible  charge  of 
high  treason. 

The  Eoll  is  chiefly  important  as  containing  the  names  and 
places  of  residence  of  no  fewer  than  2,611  persons  presented 
at  the  Assizes  at  Dorchester,  Exeter,  and  Taunton  as  suspected 
of  having  been  implicated  in  the  Eebellion,  together  with  the 
occupations  of  many  of  them.  The  rebels  are  arranged  under 
their  respective  hundreds  and  parishes,  with  the  names  of  the 
Constables  who  presented  them.  Of  the  total  number  presented 
more  than  two-thirds  were  rebels  in  Somerset  to  be  tried  at 
Taunton  fbj,  whilst  less  than  one-fifth  were  rebels  in 
Devon  to  be  tried  at  Exeter,  and  less  than  one-ninth 
rebels  in  Dorset  to  be  tried  at  Dorchester.  Thus  Dorset 
was  far  less  concerned  in  the  Eebellion  than  either  Somerset  or 
Devon. 

{a)  Ibid,  610. 

(b)  This  is  irrespective  of  482  Somerset  rebels  actually  sentenced  at 
Wells. 
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The  actual  numbers  of  those  presented  were  as  follows  : — 
For  trial  at  Taunton  ..  ..1,811 

,,        ,,      Exeter  . .  . .  488 

,,         Dorchester  ..  312 


Giving  a  total  of    . ,  2,611 

The  Commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol 
Delivery  under  which  Jeffreys  sat  were  Special  Commissions  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  the  rebels  only,  and  therefore  no  other 
criminals  are  included  in  the  Roll. 

The  Assizes  commenced  at  Winchester,  where  the  famed  trial 
and  execution  of  Lady  Lisle  took  place,  she  being  the  only  per- 
son indicted  (a).  From  Winchester  Jeffreys  proceeded  to 
Salisbury  and  thence  to  Dorchester.  But  Wilts  had  been  loyal 
to  the  King,  and  none  were  indicted  in  that  county  for  high 
treason,  although  six  prisoners  were  convicted  of  sedition,  and 
fined  or  whipped  (h).  The  Presentment  now  under  consideration 
does  not  comprise  the  names  of  the  few  persons  tried  at 
Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  Bristol,  nor  of  the  many  rebels  tried 
at  Wells. 

The  manuscript  is  entitled  "  Rebellatores  in  Rebellione  Jacobi 
Scott  nuper  Ducis  Monmoth  apud  Lyme  Regis  in  Com.  Dorsett, 
11  mo  Junii  an0  primo  Jacobi  Reg.  1685."  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  Part  I.  relates  to  the  Assizes  at  Dorchester,  and 
is  headed  as  follows  : — 

"  Dorsett,  Nomina  Rebellatorum  tempore  Rebellionis  Jacobi 
Scott,  nuper  Ducis  Monmoth,  11°  Junii  Anno  Primo  Jacobi 
Secundi  Regis  presentata  per  separales  constabularios  separalium 
hundredorum  in  comitatu  predicto  ad  Generalem  Sessionem  de 
Oyer  &  Terminer  &  Generalis  Gaole  deliberacionis  domini 
Regis  comitatus  predicti  tentam  apud  Dorchester  in  et  pro 
eodem  comitatu  die  Jovis  tertio  die  Septembris  anno  regni 


(«)  B.M.,  Addit.  MSS.,  31,957. 
{b)  B.M.,  Addit.  MSS.,  51,957. 
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Domini  Jacobi  Secundi  nunc  Regis  Angiie,  etc.,  primo,  coram 
G-eorgio,  Domino  Jeffreys,  Capitali  Justiciario  dicti  Domini 
Regis  ad  placita  coram  ipso  Rege  tenenda  assignato,  "Will elm o 
Mountagu,  Capitali  Barone  Scaccarii  dicti  Domini  Regis, 
Creswel  Levinz,  milite,  uno  justiciariorum  dicti  Domini  Regis 
de  Banco,  Francisco  Wythens,  milite,  uno  justiciariorum  dicti 
Domini  Regis  ad  placita  coram  ipso  Rege  tenenda  assignato,  et 
Roberto  Wright,  milite,  uno  Baronum  Scaccarii  dicti  Domini 
Regis,  justiciariis,  etc." 

Parts  2  and  3  relate  respectively  to  the  Assizes  held  at  Exeter 
and  Taunton,  and  have  similar  headings. 

"  The  Bloody  Assizes"  were  opened  at  Dorchester  on  Thurs- 
day, the  3rd  September  (a),  at  Exeter  on  Saturday,  the  12  th 
September,  and  at  Taunton  on  Thursday,  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, 1685.  It  was  at  Dorchester  that  the  horrors  of  the 
Assizes  really  began,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Jeffreys 
remained  there  upwards  of  a  week.  Roberts  states  fhj  that 
Jeffreys  "  set  out  for  Exeter  about  12th  September,"  but  as 
we  find  from  the  Monmouth  Roll  that  the  Exeter  commission  day 
was  on  Saturday,  the  12th,  and  as  Jeffreys  wrote  to  Lord  Sunder- 
land from  Dorchester  on  the  11th  fcj,  and  slept  one  night  on  the 
road  from  Dorchester  to  Exeter  fdj,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have 
left  Dorchester  on  the  11th  September.  It  was  not  until  the 
following  Monday,  the  14th  September,  that  the  actual  business 
of  the  Assizes  at  Exeter  ( e)  commenced. 

A  few  words  with  reference  to  the  Assizes  held  at  Dorchester. 
No  accurate  account  has  ever  been  published  of  the  proceedings 
at  these  memorable  Assizes ;  in  fact,  it  seems  that  the  materials 
for  doing  so  were  not  accessible  until  within  the  last  few  months. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  add  some  particulars :— In  May,  1882, 
the  British  Museum  purchased  a  valuable  MS.,   which  had 

{a)  The  old  style  is  preserved  throughout  this  Paper. 

(b)  Roberts'  Life  of  Duke  of  Monmouth,  II.,  214. 

(c)  Ibid,  216. 
{d)  Ibid,  214. 
(e)  Ibid,  215. 
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formed  part  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  Collection,  containing  a 
full  official  account  of  the  proceedings  taken  against  the  rebels 
in  the  West  (<?).  From  this  MS.  I  have  supplied  in  Appendix 
B,  Part  1,  the  names  of  the  74  rebels  convicted  at  Dorchester, 
and  actually  executed  for  high  treason.  A  large  majority  of 
the  remaining  prisoners  there,  were  convicted  of  high  treason, 
and  were  given  to  favorites  at  Court  for  transportation — in 
point  of  fact,  they  were  enslaved.  The  Hardwicke  MS.  supplies 
lists  of  these  wretched  creatures:  100  were  "to  be  delivered 
to  Sr  William  Booth  to  be  transported,"  61  "to  be  transported 
to  be  delivered  to  Jerome  Nipho,"  16  more  "  to  be  delivered  to 
Sr  Christopher  Musgrave  for  transportacon,"  27  of  the  rebels 
"  had  certificates  allowed  pursuant  to  his  Maties'  gracious 
proclamation"  fbj,  27  others  remained  in  Dorchester  gaol, 
but  were  * 1  humbly  proposed  for  his  Maties'  gracious 
pardon,"  6  were  "remaining  in  custody,"  9  "continued 
in  goale  not  indicted,"  and  15  were  "  discharged  for 
want  of  evidence."  This  MS.  also  contains  interesting 
particulars  not  hitherto  published,  of  other  prisoners  at 
Dorchester  who  were  "  fined  and  had  corporal  punishment ;  " 
(see  App.  B.,  Part  II.) 

Considerable  misapprehension  commonly  exists  with  regard 
to  Jeffreys'  conduct  at  Dorchester  and  the  number  of  rebels 
who  were  there  ordered  to  be  executed.  Roberts  states  fcj  that 
"  The  first  30  persons  arraigned  at  Dorchester,  mistrusting  the 
cruel  Judge,  put  themselves  upon  their  trial  and  pleaded  not 
guilty,"  and  that  all  these,  except  one,  were  very  soon  afterwards 
executed.  He  adds  fdj,  "The  pleading  guilty  by  the  other 
prisoners  put  an  end  to  further  trial.    The  Judge  performed  his 

{a.)  "An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  against  the  Rebells  and  other  Pri- 
soners in  the  several  Countys  of  Southton,  Wilts,  Dorsett,  Devon,  and 
Somersett, by  virtue  of  His  Maties  Speciall  Comissions  of  Oyer)and  Terminer 
&  General  Goale  Delivery,  directed  to  the  Right  Honoble  George,  Lord 
Jeffreys,"  &c,  dated  8th  July,  1685  (B.M.,  Addit.  MSS.,  31,957). 

(b)  This  proclamation  is  referred  to  infra  p,  108. 

fcj  Roberts'  Life  of  Duke  of  Monmouth,  II.,  198. 

(cl)  Ibid,  199. 
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office  in  a  manner  that  we  hope  never  to  see  rivalled  or  imitated. 
What  a  sight  did  the  Gonrt  Honse  of  Dorchester  present  when 
292  persons  received  sentence  of  death  at  one  and  the  same 
time !  "  He  then  proceeds  to  give  details  of  the  execntions  (a). 
An  ordinary  reader  is  thns  led  to  infer  that  all  the  remaining 
prisoners,  beyond  the  29  referred  to  above,  having  been  induced 
by  Jeffreys  to  plead  guilty,  were  executed.  This  is  altogether 
incorrect.  Only  45  of  those  who  had  pleaded  guilty  were 
executed.  The  29  who  had  put  themselves  on  their 
trials  and  had  been  sentenced,  brought  up  the  total  number 
of  executions  of  those  tried  at  Dorchester  to  74,  as  mentioned 
above  (I J. 

Macaulay  lays  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  men 
of  influence  joined  Monmouth,  and  that  his  followers 
belonged  to  the  humblest  classes.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  MS.  Presentment  is,  that  it  furnishes  the  occupa- 
tions of  nearly  all  the  rebels  who  lived  in  those  great  centres  of 
the  Rebellion, — Lyme  Eegis,  Taunton,  and  Frome.  It  thus 
affords  a  striking  corroboration  of  Macaulay' s  statement,  with 
this  modification,  however,  that,  whereas  he  speaks  several  times 
of  Monmouth's  followers  as  a  company  of  "  ploughmen," 
"  clowns,"  and  "miners"  fcj — (and  probably  most  of  them 
were  such) — yet  a  not  inconsiderable  number  were  shopkeepers, 
sergemakers,  weavers,  cardmakers,  clothworkers,  and  other 
artizans.  The  Roll  gives  the  occupations  of  about  90  rebels  at 
Lyme  Regis,  of  nearly  300  at  Taunton,  of  109  in  the  Hundred 
of  Frome,  and  of  some  others  elsewhere. 

In  looking  over  the  names  of  the  rebels,  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  many  of  the  names  are  still  commonly  met  with 
in  the  places  in  which  they  were  found  200  years  ago  ;  more 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  purely  agricultural  districts, 
where  families  often  continue  in  the  same  place  for  many  genera- 
fa)  Roberts'  Life  of  Duke  of  Monmouth,  II.,  261. 

(b)  Macaulay's  statement  also,  on  this  point,  is  not  sufficiently  clear;  — 
Mac.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  I.,  643. 

{c)  Ibid,  I.,  577,  609,  611,  612. 
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tions.  In  frequent  instances  several  of  the  same  family  (as  for 
example  a  father  and  his  sons)  joined  Monmonth's  Army. 

I  have,  in  Appendix  A,  given  a  summary  of  the  lists  of  persons 
presented  as  suspected  rebels  from  all  the  parishes  comprised  in 
the  Eoll.  These  lists  will  prove,  I  trust,  of  considerable  interest 
to  local  historians. 

Nearly  all  the  Lyme  men  presented  were  from  the  poorer 
ranks,  and  on  classifying  their  occupations  I  find  that 
the  callings  supplying  the  largest  numbers  were  the  f  olio  wing : — 
(a)  tailors,  (b)  mariners,  (c)  shoemakers,  (d)  fullers,  (e)  car- 
penters. Only  one  apothecary,  one  draper,  and  one  merchant 
("mercator")  are  mentioned. 

Some  particulars  of  a  few  who  figure  in  the  Lyme  list 
are  deserving  of  mention.  John  Bowdidge,  Joseph  Graitch 
(a),  James  Pitts,  Eichard  Dammer,  and  Richard  Snooke  are  all 
named  in  the  early  part  of  that  list.  They  were  amongst  those, 
who  escaped  capital  punishment,  and  were  probably  transported. 
They  were  freemen  of  Lyme  Regis,  and  very  soon  after  the 
Assizes  had  been  held,  the  Corporation  of  that  town  passed  a 
resolution  that  these  five  persons  "  fell  into  the  late  Rebellion 
with  James  Scott,  late  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  therefore  it  is 
thought  fit  they  be  all  disfranchised  "  (I).  It  is  rather  singular 
that  in  this  resolution  the  names  occur  in  the  same  order  as  that 
in  which  they  are  found  in  the  Presentment.  May  we  not  infer 
from  this  circumstance  that  the  disfranchisement  was  the  result 
of  some  notification  from  the  Government  ?  John  Holloway, 
tobacconist  (called  in  the  "  New  Martyrology "  "Holway"), 
was  one  of  the  Borough  Trainband  or  Militia  at  Lyme  Regis, 
for  whose  use  the  Corporation  kept  a  few  muskets.  He  appeared 
in  arms  to  oppose  the  Duke's  landing,  but  his  Captain  having 
fled,  and  Holloway  not  being  properly  supported,  joined  Mon- 
mouth's party.  After  the  King's  proclamation  had  been  issued, 
promising  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their  arms  within 

(a)  One  of   the  old  forts  at    Lyme  R9gis  was  called  Gaitch's  Fort 
(Roberts'  History  of  Lyme  Regis,  197). 

(b)  Roberts'  History  of  Lyme  Regis,  151. 
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four  days,  Holloway  laid  down  his,  but  just  one  day  too  late.  He 
was  executed  at  Wareham  (a).  Poor  Barnard  Browne,  the 
ma3on  and  alehouse  keeper  at  Lyme,  has  been  immortalised  in 
the  graphic  account  of  the  Duke's  landing  written  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Dassell,  the  Deputy  Searcher  of  the  Lyme  Custom  House, 
and  whose  report  is  now  amongst  the  Harleian  MSS.  It  was  on 
the  presentation  of  Dassell's  report  to  James  II.  that  Monmouth 
was  attainted  of  treason.  We  are  told  by  the  Deputy  Searcher 
that  the  Duke  had  just  landed,  and  his  standard  had  been  set 
up  in  an  adjoining  field.  Monmouth  had  Barnard  Browne  by 
the  hand,  and  asked  him,  "  Art  thou  for  me  ?  "  He  answered 
"  Yes,  sir."  The  Duke  said,  "  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow;  I'll 
take  care  and  provide  for  thee ;  thou  deservest  encouragement." 
Monmouth  then  assured  him  that  he  had  arms  enough  for 
Browne  and  for  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  besides — which 
was  false.  John  Kerridge  had  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  mariner  of  Lyme  (b).  Monmouth  was  anxious  to  make 
his  followers  believe  that  the  frigate  named  "  The  Helderen- 
bergh,"  in  which  he  had  arrived,  was  his  own  ship,  and  would 
co-operate  with  him  in  his  progress,  whereas  the  ship  was  hired 
only.  Accordingly,  Kerridge,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
coast,  was  forcibly  impressed,  and  put  on  board,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  piloting  the  frigate  to  Bristol.  No  sooner  was 
the  ship  well  out  in  the  bay,  than  the  master  steered  for  Spain, 
where  he  and  Kerridge  were  seized  as  traitors.  Eventually, 
however,  Kerridge  was  pardoned.  The  next  on  the  list  is  poor 
John  Bennett,  Senr — no  occupation  is  given,  the  reason  of  which 
will  shortly  appear.  It  was  he  of  whom  Macaulay  wrote  (c)  : — 
"  One  wretched  man  moved  the  pity  of  even  bitter  Tories. 
*  My  lord,'  they  said,  '  this  poor  creature  is  on  the  parish.'  <  Do 
not  trouble  yourselves,'  said  the  Judge,  « I  will  ease  the  parish 
of  the  burden,'  and  Jeffreys  then  sentenced  him  to  death.  He 

(a)  New  Martyrology,  68.  Roberta  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
I.,  226.  ' 

(b)  Roberts'  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  I.,  273. 

(c)  Macaulay's  His.  Eng.,  I.,  644. 
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was  executed  at  Bridport.  It  is  related  that  his  eldest  son 
(whose  name  would  seem  to  be  next  in  the  Presentment)  went  to 
the  Judge  and  offered  to  die  in  the  place  of  his  father,  a 
noble  act  of  filial  affection,  which  was  much  admired  in  the 
county. 

A  comparison  of  the  names  in  the  Presentment  with  the  Lists 
of  those  executed  enables  me  to  state  that  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  was  carried  out  in  the  case  of  very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  rebels  at  Lyme  Eegis  excepting  those  just  referred 
to,  and  excepting  also  Henry  Body,  John  Sprake,  John  Butcher 
and  Benjamin  Sandford  (all  Lyme  men).  It  is  remarkable  that 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  Lyme  list  of  Jackson,  the  blacksmith 
who  broke  open  the  Town  Hall  door  in  that  town  to  give 
possession  to  Monmouth  (a). 

As  already  intimated,  James  II.  issued  a  proclamation  on  24th 
June,  1685,  promising  pardon  to  those  rebels  who  should, 
within  a  specified  time,  desert  Monmouth  and  join  the  King's 
forces  (I).  A  certificate  was  to  be  given  to  all  such  as  should  "lay 
hold  of  the  benefit  of  the  proclamation."  This  explains  the 
somewhat  obscure  reference  to  His  Majesty's  pardon  in  the 
paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  Lyme  list  fcj,  containing  the 
names  of  19  persons  who  ultimately  refused  to  march  out  of 
Lyme  with  Monmouth.  Monmouth  had  been  four  days  in  Lyme 
before  he  marched  out  of  the  town  to  take  the  field,  early  on 
Monday  morning,  the  15th  June  (&).  The  affair  of  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  and  "  Old  Dare"  of  Taunton,  and  the  skirmish  at 
Bridport  had  already  taken  place ;  the  Dorset  and  Somerset 
Militia,  too,  were  closing  in,  and  these  19  men  had  soon  lost 
heart,  or  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  refused  to  march  with 
Monmouth. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  not  hitherto  mentioned,  I  believe,  that 
the  people  [of  Weymouth  had   no    hand   in   the  Eebellion 

(a)  Roberts'  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  I.,  227. 

(b)  Ibid,  II.,  12. 

(c)  See  Appendix  A  p.  119. 

(d)  Roberts'  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  I.,  286. 
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(a ).  Why  this  was,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  the  fact  that  direct  com- 
munication by  land  between  Weymouth  and  Lyme  had  been 
intercepted  by  the  Dorset  Militia  being  at  Bridport  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  Moreover,  the  well- 
known  progress  of  the  Duke  into  the  West  of  England  in  the 
summer  of  1680,  by  which  he  acquired  so  much  popularity,  was 
mostly  confined  to  Somerset  and  Devon,  and  did  not  extend  to 
this  part  of  Dorset.  The  only  references  to  the  rebellion  which 
I  have  been  able  to  find  amongst  the  archives  of  the  Weymouth 
Town  Council,(in  addition  to  a  copy  of  Jeffrey's  Warrant  for  the 
executions  at  Greenhill,  in  that  town,  and  a  minute  of  such  execu- 
tions and  of  the  disposal  of  the  heads  and  quarters)  are  the 
following : — 

1685.  £     s.  d. 

Augt.  22.  Pd  Mr.  Henry  Wall  for  his 
gunns  in  ye  Town  Service,  in 
ye  Tyme  of  ye  Eebellion  in 
Lyme   0     5  10 

Oct.  14.  To  a  Bill  of  disbursemts  for 

ye  Gallows,  Burning  & 
Boyling  ye  Eebells,  executed 
p  Ordr  att  this  towne  (b)    . ,      16      4  8 

Novr.  20.  Pd  Mr.  Mayor  att  ye  Beare,  for 
so  much  hee  pd  for  new 
setting  up  a  post  wth  the 
quartrs  of  ye  Eebells  att 
Waym0  Towne-End,  as  p  his 
bill."  (e)   0  16 

(a)  But  WilliamWiseman, a  barber's  apprentice, at  Weymouth, was  ordered 
to  be  whipped  through  all  the  market  towns  in  the  county,  for  having 
publicly  read  Monmouth's  Proclamation  at  Weymouth. — Ellis'  History  of 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  119.  —  Roberts'  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  It.,  210. 

(b)  Thus  the  execution  of  each  of  the  twelve  Rebels  at  Weymouth 
cost  27s. 

(c)  Two  quarters  had  been  set  up  "  At  Weymouth  Town's  End " 
(Borough  Account  Book,  Sherren  papers,  No.  254),  viz.,  near  the  bottom  of 
Boot  Lane. — The  above  extract  shews  that  the  post  on  which  these 
quarters  had  been  set  up  had  either  been  thrpwn  down  or  had  fallen,  down. 
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Taunton  was  described  by  North  as  the  Metropolis  of  the  faction 
of  the  West.  Let  us  now  see  what  classes  were  principally 
involved  in  the  Rebellion  there.  The  Presentment  supplies  the 
occupations  of  213  out  of  276  persons  presented  from  Taunton 
St.  Mary  Magdalen.  The  combers  and  weavers  were  the  most 
numerous  of  these.  The  combers  (or  worsted  combers,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called)  supplied  64,  the  weavers  42,  the  fullers 
17,  the  tailors  10,  the  sergemakers  8,  the  shoemakers 
6,  the  masons  and  bricklayers  5,  and  the  carpenters 
and  husbandmen  4  each.  Each  of  the  following  trades 
contributed  3,  viz.,  the  combmakers,  brewers,  smiths,  and 
barbers,  besides  which  we  note  only  2  goldsmiths,  2  mercers, 
1  merchant,  ("mercator"),  1  apothecary,  and  1  gentle- 
man. 

It  is  generally  implied  by  writers  on  the  Rebellion  that  many 
ministers  of  dissenting  denominations  were  with  Monmouth's 
army  (a).  This  was  probably  the  fact,  but  the  Presentment 
furnishes  little  or  no  evidence  of  it. 

An  interesting  question  arises  as  to  how  far  the  Militia 
joined  with  the  disaffected.  Roberts  (b)  intimates  that  "the 
red  and  yellow  liveries  of  the  Somerset  Militia  were  the  orna- 
ment of  Monmouth's  Army,"  and  Macaulay  makes  a  some- 
what similar  statement  (c).  I  doubt  this  having  been  the  case 
to  any  great  extent  (d).  The  charge  against  those  Militiamen, 
or  ''trained  soldiers"  (as  they  were  then  termed),  who  deserted 
is  entered  in  the  Roll  as  that  of  "  flying  from  their  colors,"  but 
we  only  find  4  "  trained  soldiers  "  specified  as  having  deserted 
in  Dorset,  5  in  Devon  and  none  in  the  Division  of  Somerset 
assigned  to  Taunton.  It  may,  of  course,  be  that  others  of  the 
Militia  went  over  to  Monmouth,  and  are  simply  included,  with- 

(«)  Macaulay's  His  Eng.  I.,  605,  610,  and  Roberts' [Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  II. ,  12. 

(5).  Roberts  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  II.,  12. 

(c).  Macaulay's  Hist.  Eng\  i.,  592.  —The  uniform  of  the  Darset  Militia 
was  red,  that  of  the  Somerset  Militia  yellow. 

id).  This  question  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  righting  at  Sedge^ 
moor;  see  Macaulay's  remarks  in  his  Hist.  I.,  611,  612, 
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out  comment,  with  the  other  rebels,  but  if  so,  surely  this 
aggravation  of  their  crime  would  have  been  mentioned.  Nor  is 
there  any  trace  in  the  presentments  of  any  of  the  regular  troops 
commanded  by  Churchill  and  Feversham  having  joined  the 
rebel  army. 

Some  of  the  entries  in  the  presentments  are  curious  :  the 
following  may  be  referred  to.  In  one  case  the  prisoners  are 
charged  with  "  being  out  in  the  Horrid  Eebellion,"  in  other 
cases  as  "  being  in  the  rebellious  Armey  of  James,  Duke  of 
Monmouth."  The  crime  of  some  of  the  Devonshire  rebels  is 
briefly  stated  thus,  "  Went  to  Monmouth."  The  well-known 
skirmish  between  the  rebels  and  the  royal  forces,  under  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  at  Philip's  Norton,  on  the  27th  June,  is 
called,  "The  Norton  Fight,"  the  name  by  which  it  has  con- 
tinued to  be  known  in  the  West  of  England  (a).  There  is, 
under  Frome,  a  reference  to  the  riot  of  the  Clubmen  in  that 
town,  and  we  are  told  that  the  Constable's  house  there  was 
plundered  in  this  riot  (I).  These  Clubmen  were  countrymen, 
banded  together  for  mutual  defence,  in  imitation  of  the  Club 
Army  of  the  times  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament.  Then, 
as  to  Dorchester ; — Nathaniel  Maber  was  one  of  the  constables 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Eebellion,  and  it  is  a  little  curious 
that  the  only  two  persons  presented  by  him  from  that  town,  as 
being  concerned  in  the  Insurrection  were,  John  Maber  and  another. 
Under  the  head  of  Yarcombe  the  following  entry  occurs : 
"  Clement  Bovett  slaine  in  ye  service."  As  Colonel  Bovett  and 
Captain  Bovett  were  amongst  the  commmissioned  officers  in 
Monmouth's  camp,  the  "  Clement  Bovett  "  who  was  killed  may 
probably  have  been  one  of  the  two  officers  named. 

The  most  influential  man  who  went  over  to  Monmouth  was  John 
Speke,  Esq.  (afterwards  Colonel  Speke).  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  George  Speke,  Esq.,  of  White  Lackington  House,  and  had 

(a)  Roberts'  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  II.,  18. 

(b)  The  Warminster  and  Westbury  men  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
riot ;  it  was  put  down  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  commanding  the  Wiltshire 
Militia-  See  Roberts'  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  II.,  23 ;  Mac- 
aulay's  Hist.  Engl.,  I.,  600, 
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been  M  .P.  for  Ilchester.  Colonel  Speke  brought  the  Duke  a  rein- 
forcement of  40  horse  (a),  and  his  name  is  amongst  the  54  rebels 
presented  from  Ilminster.  His  sister  Mary  was  also  involved  in 
the  rising.  She  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Jennings,  Esq.,  of  Bur- 
ton, Somerset,  and  was  generally  called  "  Lady  Jennings,"  being 
the  "  lady  of  the  parish,"  or  the  wife  of  the  'squire.  She  resided 
at  Curry  Eivel,  and  was  presented  from  that  parish  • '  for  letting 
out  horses  for  Scott."  It  will  be  remembered  that  Monmouth 
suffered  severely  for  want  of  cavalry ;  the  horses  let  out  by  Mrs. 
Jennings  were  probably  part  of  the  reinforcement  brought  in 
by  her  brother  Colonel  Speke.  Mrs.  Jennings  was  after- 
awards  excepted  from  the  general  amnesty  (b).  The  tombs 
of  the  Jennings'  family  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Curry  Eivel 
Church. 

As  regards  Bath,  the  city  was  strongly  garrisoned  for 
the  King  {c),  which  may  account  for  the  fact  that  only 
three  rebels  were  presented  from  thence.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  eight  of  the  rebels  were  from  Weston  Zoyland,  where 
the  royal  cavalry  lay  under  Feversham,  on  the  night  of  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  that  many  more  were  from  villages 
on  the  borders  of  Sedgemoor.  How  came  it,  then,  to  pass  that 
none  of  these  told  Monmouth  of  the  deep  trench  known 
as  the  "  Bussex  Rhine,"  behind  which  the  King's  forces 
were  entrenched,  and  Monmouth's  ignorance  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  so  seriously  contributed  to  his  loss  of  the 
battle?  {d). 

The  legal  consequences  of  affording  shelter  or  protection  to 
persons  known  to  be  traitors  were  so  terrible,  and  such  vast 
numbers,  by  having  given  this  protection,  must  have  rendered 
them  selves  guilty  of  high  treason,  that  the  constables  in  most 
cases,  beyond  all  doubt,  shrank  from  exposing  their  neighbours 
to  so  fearful  a  penalty,  and  therefore  connived  at  their  crime  m 

{a)  Roberts'  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  I.,  293. 

(b)  Robert's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  II.,  259, 

(c)  Macaulay's  His.  Eng.,  I.,  598. 

(d)  Ibid,  I.,  607,  609. 
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This  circumstance  may  account  for  the  fact  that  very  few  were 
charged  with  harbouring  or  concealing  rebels  ;  we  only  read  of 
two  at  Dulverton,  of  one  at  Kingston  near  Taunton,  and  of  one 
at  Sutton  Mallett  near  Sedgemoor ;  the  accused  at  Sutton 
Mallett  appears  to  have  concealed  a  relative.  Two  persons 
at  Ashcott  near  Glastonbury,  were  charged  with  carrying 
provisions  to  the  Duke's  army.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  no  woman,  except  Mrs.  Jennings,  is  included  in  the 
presentments. 

It  was4not  until  upwards  of  three  months  after  the  Duke's  land- 
ing that  the  special  Assizes  were  held,  but  even  then  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  rebels  in  Devon,  and  a  still  larger  proportion 
in  Somerset,  remained  at  large.  In  mary  cases  the  Boll  sup- 
plies separate  lists  of  the  uncaptured,  as  w  ell  as  of  those  in 
prison.  When  the  Assizes  at  Exeter  were  concluded,  -31$ 
persons  who  had  been  presented  there  were  still  at  large  (a) ; 
whilst  at  Taunton,  (where  1,811  persons  had  been  presented),  a 
still  greater  proportion  was  at  large,  as  only  526  were  in 
custody  awaiting  their  trials  (£).  At  both  places,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  Assizes,  the  names  of  the  uncaptured  were 
published  in  court  (c).  Many  of  those  who  had  eluded  the 
officers  of  justice  were  no  doubt  secreted  by  friends,  others 
had  hidden  themselves  in  woods  and  unfrequented  places, 
others  had  been  slain  at  Philip's  Norton  or  at  Sedgemoor,  but 
had  not  been  identified,  and  many  had  fled  to  New  England 
(d).  Macaulay  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  these  circum- 
stances ;  he  says  (e) : — "  In  the  meantime  the  gaols  of  Somer- 
setshire and  Dorsetshire  were  filled  with  thousands  of  captives." 
Now  I  believe  that  the  number  actually  incarcerated  at  the  time 

(a)  Robert's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  II.,  215. 

(b)  Ibid,  217. 

(c)  Ibid,  215. 

(d)  Oldmixon  tells  us  that  "  The  ships  which  were  bound  for  New  Eng- 
land were  crowded, at  this  juncture,  vith  so  many  fugitives  from  Sedgemooi, 
that  there  was  great  danger  lesc  the  water  and  provisions  should  fail."— 
Macaulay's  Hist.  Eng.  I.,  634,  quoting  Oldmixon,  705. 

(<?)  Ibid,  I.,  636, 
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of  the  Assizes,  (including  the  prisoners  at  Wells),  did  not 
much,  if  at  all  exceed  1,600.  Then,  again,  Macaulay  states  (a), 
"  Eroni  Dorchester  Jeffreys  proceeded  to  Exeter.  The  civil 
war  had  barely  grazed  the  frontier  of  Devonshire.  Here,  therefore, 
comparatively  few  persons  were  capitally  punished."  This 
statement  is  strongly  at  variance  with  the  facts.  Devonshire 
had  been  seriously  involved  in  the  rising.  The  rebels  presented 
at  Exeter  were  actually  more  than  half  as  many  again  as 
those  presented  at  Dorchester,  and  the  small  number  of 
executions  that  occurred  at  Exeter  was  due,  not  to  the  cause 
alleged  by  Macaulay,  but  to  the  fact  just  alluded  to,  viz., 
that  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  rebels  in  Devon  remained 
uncaptured. 

The  unexampled  severity  of  Jeffreys  to  the  rebels  tried  at 
Dorchester,  as  compared  with  his  treatment  of  those  tried  else- 
where, has  always  appeared  very  extraordinary.  Upwards  of  82 
per  cent,  of  those  presented  at  Dorchester  were  condemned, 
as  against  seven  per  cent,  only  of  those  presented  at  Exeter. 
Our  manuscript  throws  light  on  this  apparent  anomaly.  As  we 
have  just  seen,  a  large  majority  of  the  Devon  rebels  were  not 
before  the  court,  whilst,  strange  to  say  (for  anything  that 
appears  to  the  contrary),  none  of  the  rebels  in  Dorset  were  at 
large  when  the  Assizes  were  held  for  that  county.  I  am  at  a 
loss  satisfactorily  to  explain  why  this  should  have  been  so. 
Probably  Devon  and  Somerset  afforded  more  facilities  for 
concealment  than  Dorset,  and  certainly  they  had  more  ports  by 
which  escape  might  be  made. 

An  analysis  of  the  Presentment,  the  Hardwicke  MS.  (b), 
and  the  Summaries  supplied  by  Roberts  (c),  enables  me  to  give, 
with  tolerable  precision,  a  table  of  the  numbers  of  those  pre- 
sented for  trial  at  the  Bloody  Assizes,  of  those  executed, 
transported,  and  fined  or  whipped  respectively,  as  also  of  others 

(a)  Macaulay's  His.  Eng.,  I.,  643. 

(b)  B.M.,  Add.  MSS.,  31,957. 

(c)  Roberts'  Life  of  Duke  of  Monmouth,  II.,  26 L 
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who,  because  they  remained  at  large  or  for  other  reasons, 
escaped  punishment : — 


Presen- 
ted at 

Fined 

CJaunfAi 

\S  \J  LVI  Of  U  • 

• 

the 

Execu- 

Trans- 

or 

Unpun- 

Bloody 

Assizes 

ted. 

ported. 

Whip- 
ped. 

ished. 

1 

U  1  ■ 

Wilts   

6 

6(a) 

312 

74 

175 

9 

54 

488 

13 

7 

13 

455 

Part  of  Somerset  (Taunton) 

1811 

144 

284 

5 

1378 

Part  of  Somerset  (Wells) . . 

? 

96(5) 

383 

? 

328(c) 

849(c) 

33 

The  fate  of  the  849  West  of  England  men,  who  were  trans- 
ported, was  even  worse  than  that  of  the  prisoners,  who  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  They  were  given  away  as  slaves 
to  persons  in  favour  with  the  Court,  on  condition  that  they  should 
be  kept  in  bondage  for  ten  years  in  some  West  Indian  Island. 
A  graphic  account  of  the  misery  they  endured  is  given  by 
Macaulay  (d). 

An  interesting  question  has  often  been  raised,  as  to  what 
became  of  these  poor  slaves  after  the  accession  of  William  III. 
to  the  throne.  I  believe  that  no  writer  has  ever  disposed  of  this 
question.  Roberts  says  (e)  "  How  thankful  would  the  writer 
be  for  any  information  upon  this  point,  which  he  has  sought 

(a)  In  Roberts'  summary  these  are  entered  in  error  under  Hants ;  vide 
B.M.,  Add.  MSS.,  No.  31,957. 

(b)  Roberts  says  99,  but  three  were  reprieved,  B.M.,  Add.  MSS.,  No. 
31,957. 

(c)  There  are  slight  discrepancies  between  these  fitrures  and  those  given 
by  Macaulay.    I  have  followed  the  Hardwicke  MS.  and  Roberts. 

(d)  Macaulay's  His.  of  Eng,  I.,  650. 

(e)  Roberts'  Life  of  Duke  of  Monmouth,  II.,  244. 
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after  in  vain."  I  am  glad  therefore  to  be  able  to  state  that  I 
have  lately  ascertained,  from  papers  formerly  in  the  Plantation 
Office,  but  now  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  that  such  of  the 
transported  prisoners,  as  survived,  were  pardoned  at  the  Revolu- 
tion on  the  application  of  Sir  William  Young,  whose  rising 
Monmouth  had  relied  on  in  vain. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Summary  of  the  Lists  of  Persons  presented  as  Rebels 
at  the  Bloody  Assizes  at  Dorchester,  Exeter,  and  Taun- 
ton, September,  1685. 


DORSET. 


PEESENTED  AS  EEBELS  AT  DOECHESTEE. 


Broadwinsor  Liberty        . .  2 


Shaston   3 

Bridport   20 


"Trained  Souldiers  &  in  the 
Rebellion." 

"Being  out  in  the  Horrid  Rebel- 
lion." 

"  For  being  in  the  rebellious  Armey 
of  James  Duke  of  Monmoth." 

"  All.  as  wee  are  informed,  in  the 
Rebellion  under  James  Scott,  late 
Duke  of  Monmouth." 
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WHITCHUKCH  LIBERTY. 


Stoke  

..  81 

Burstock      , . 

..  2 

Gabriels 

..  3 

Sarum  Wells 

..  2 

Pilsdon 

..  5 

Marshwood 

> 

..  10 

Wild  

..  6 

Wootton  Fitzpaiue  . . 

..  15 

Wootton  Abbott 

..  4 

Charmouth 

..  15^ 

Stockland 

. .  20  \ 

Symondsbury 

:: ;! 

Whitchurch  . . 

Suspected  to  have  beene  in  the 
late  Rebellion." 


Suspected  to  have  been  in  the 
Rebellion." 


Yetminster 
Clifton 
Leigh. . 
Chetnole 


YETMINSTER. 
"  ') 

1  f  "Supposed  to  bee  in  the  Rebell' 
1  C  Army." 

..     1  J 


DORCHESTER. 


John  Lockett,  late  of  Dorchester 
John  Maber,  of  Dorchester 


"  Absentiag  themselves  from  home 
in  the  tvme  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
to  bee  aotuall  in  itt." 


[Presented  by  Thomas  Pittman,  j 


Nathaniell  Maber,  >  Constables.  J 
Willm.  Gale,  ) 


Poorstock  . .         .  .     2  )  '*  Absent  from  their  homes  in  the 

Marnhull  2*     tyme  of  the  Rebellion," 

Wareham     . .        . .        . .    2      "  Pro.  conn." 
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GODDERTHORNE. 


4 

"  SuspGcted  to  have  beene  in.  the 

late  Rebellion." 

Beaminster  Forum  and  Red- 

<£  Absent  from  their  homes  tempore 

hove   

5 

Rebellionis." 

Beaminster 

19 

"  Wanting  from  their  homes  in  the 

tyme  of  the  Rebellion." 

3 

"  Suspected  to  have  beene  in  the 

late  Rebellion." 

Chardstock 

21 

"  Suspeoted  guilty    of     the  late 

Rebellion." 

SHERBORNE  HUNDRED  AND  LIBERTY. 

Nether  Oompton 

•'1 

"  Suspected  to    bee   in    the  lats 

Rebellion,    being    absent  from 

their  homes.'' 

Upper  Oompton 

r 

<{  Absconding  from    their  homes 

Stalbridge 

.     and  suspected    to    bee   in  the 

Sherborne    . .       . . 

2 

|  Rebellion." 

Lyme  Regis  . . 

95 

"  Absent  from  home  and  supposed 

to  bee  in  the  late  Rebellion." 


After  the  names  of  the  95,  a  list  is  given  of  19  persons  who 
are  referred  to  thus :  "  These  persons  for  feare,  or  force,  or 
through  ignorance,  as  wee  undstand,  did  weare  a  sword  or 
some  kind  of  armes  in  the  towne,  thinking  to  have  saved  them. 
But  did  refuse  to  march  with  the  said  James  Scott,  late  Duke  of 
Monmoth,  when  hee  went  off,  for  which  they  were  disarmed^ 
and  lost  their  armes,  &  thought  themselves  free  of  any  mis- 
demeanor, otherwise  they  would  have  laine  hold  of  his  Maties' 
pardon." 

These  presentments  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  foregoing,  viz.: — 
"  Robert  Chalkley,  de  Broad  winsor,  for  sounding  an  alarum  for 
Monmoth,  13  Juneult.,  &  terrifi  eing  and  affrighting  ye  inhab- 
itants there. 
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"  William  Douch  de  Libertate  Hallstock,  for  flying  from 
Lis  colours,  13  June." 

The  following"  entry  here  occurs  in  the  Roll,  but  was  subse- 
quently cancelled: — "  William  Hurding,  de  Briant's-pudle, 
being  a  souldier  in  Oaptaine's  Earle's  Company,  for  departing 
from  his  colours  without  leave  of  his  Captaine." 


DEVON. 


PRESENTED  AS  REBELS  AT  EXETER. 


Churchstanton 


Tiverton 

Sidmouth 
Gittisham 


Ottery  St.  Mary 


Crediton 
Oolyton 


(Et  vide  post) 


Offwell  Parish 
Bampton 
Combpyne    . . 

(One  of  these  was 


3  "On  suspicion  of  being  in  the  late 

Rebellion,  —  absconding  from 
their  homes/' 
, ,  10    4 'These  were  wth  the  late  Duke  of 
Monmoth." 
14     "  Went  to  Monmoth." 

4  "Trained  Souldiers,  &  went  to 

Monmoth.  These  4,  &  are  yet 
in  rebellion." 

4  "  Went  to  Monmoth,  &  are  yet 

in  Rebellion." 

9     ';  In  the  late  Rebellion  wth  Mon- 
moth as  supposed." 

3    "  Absent  from  their  homes." 
11     "  Supposed  to  bee  in  the  Rebellion 
of  James  Scott,  late  Duke  of 
Monmoth." 

2     "  Pro-  conli;" 
19     <'  Supposed  to  be  rebells." 

5  1 1  Wth    Monmoth   in     the  late 

Rebellion." 
Benjamin  Crow,  Constabularis  Parochise,  in 


Dorchester  Goale  uncU  condemnacon. 
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Yarcombe     ..         ..         ..7     ''Wanting  from  their  habitacons 

in  the  Rebellion  of  James 
Scott." 

(Amongst  these  were  Thomas  Bovett,  of  Membury  ;  Joseph  Newberry, 
"taken  &  in  prison,"   "  R.  Samwhayes,  de  Eodem,"  [Yarcombe], 
"Const,  a  Rebell,"  "  Clement  Bovett,  de  Eodem,  slaine  in  ye  service.'') 
Membury      .,         ..         ..16     "Wanting  from  their  habitacons 

in  the  Rebellion  of  James  Scott." 
(Of  these  2  were  in  prison,  1  dead,  and  2,  viz.,  William  Loving  and 
Nicholas  Michell,  were  killed). 
(Et  vide  post). 

Luppitt         ..         .  .         ..     5    "Supposed  to  be  in  the  Rebell- 


ion."   (Two  of  these  in  prison). 

„   22    "  Out    in    the     Rebellion  of 

(Et  vide  post).  Monmoth." 

Coombe  Eawleigb  ..        ..    6    "In  the  late  Rebellion,  &  not 

yet  taken." 

Upper  Ottery  . ,         .  .  31     "  Absent  from  their  habitacons  in 

the  tyme  of  the  Rebellion  of 
James  Scott.''    (One  m  prison). 

Luppitt        .  .        .  .        .  .     5    "Pro.  conn." 

Membury     . .        , .        , .    2    "  Pro.  conli." 

Thorncombe  38     "  Wanting  from  their  habitacons 

during  the  greatest  parte  of  the 
Rebellion." 

Honiton   53    "  Rebells,"    of    these    2     "  not 

taken." 

East  Budleigh        ..  ..1 

Sidbury        ..        . ,        ..9    "  Joy  ned  in  the  Rebellion." 

Axmouth.      , .  ..32     "  Reported  to  be  in  Armes  in  the 

late  Rebellion." 

Axminster  Parish   ..        ..79    "Supposed  to  bee  in  the  Rebell- 

4  icn-" 
Musberry      ,,  .,23    "In  the  Rebellion."    (Of  whom 

some  were  "  at  large,"  and  some 
"  in  prison.") 

Colyton         .  «         ..         ..75     "  Absent  from  their  habitacons  in 

the  tyme  of  the  Rebellion." 
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Churchstaunton       . .        . .     1    Viz  :  "  Caleb  Chameon,  de  Churoh- 

staanton,  for  flying  from  his 
colours.'' 

Civit.  Exon.  . .  ..2    De  South  Quarter,  'Tor  absenting 

themselves  in  the  tyme  of  the 
late  Rebellion." 
 1    De  St.  David's ;  „ 


SOMERSET. 


PEESENTED  AS  EEBELS  AT  TAUNTON. 

Kilmersdon  .  .         .  .  7     "  Absenting  themselves  from  their 

homes  in  the  tyme  of  the 
Rebellion." 

Chewton   5    "  Pro  com . 


MILYEETON. 

Milverton     .  .         • .        .  .  60    "  Absenting  themselves  from  their 

homes  in  the  tyme  of  the  Rebell- 
ion." 

(Amongst  these  were  "Roger  Colborne,  of  Milverton,  Capt. ;"  and 
"William  Farmer,  Serjant.") 

Longford  Budville  .  .         . .     8     "  Absenting  themselves  from  their 

homes  in  the  tyme  of  the 
Rebellion." 

Sampf ord  Arundell . .        ..2  „  „ 

Kittisford  ..  ,.  ..3 
Badialton     . .        . .        . .  1 


??  tt 

7t  >1 


Wellow         . .         . .         .  .     3     "  In  the   lata  Rebellion,   &  not 

returned." 

Taunton  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene #>  275    "Aiding,  assisting,  and  abetting 

to  James  Scott,  late  Duke  of 
Monmoth,  in  the  Rebellion," 
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The  occupations  of  213  of  the  275  are  given  as  follows : — 

Worsted  Combers  . .       . .  43    Brewers     . .       . .       . .  3 

Weavers    . .       . .       . .  42,    Smiths      . .       . .       . .  3 

Combers  21    Barbers     . .       , .       . .  3 

Fullers      ..       ..       ..17    Goldsmiths   2 

Tailors   10    Porters    2 

Sergomakers        . .       . .    8    Laborers   2 

Shoemakers         . .       . .    6    Mercers   2 

Masons  and  Bricklayers  . .    5    Carriers     . .       . .       . .  2 

Carpenters  . .       . .       . .    4    Locksmiths . .       . .       . .  2 

Husbandmen       . .       . .    4    Innholders  , .       . .       . .  2 

Combmakers        . .       . .  3 

Each  of  the  following  trades  contributed  one,  viz.: — Serge 


weaver,  Silkweaver,  Cordwinder,  Cobbler,  Joiner,  Upholsterer, 
Yeoman,  Glazier,  Cutler,  Haberdasher,  Sadler,  Merchant  ("  Mer- 
cator"),  Soaper,  Maltster,  Blacksmith,  Brazier,  Tinman,  Tobacco 
Cutter,  Apothecary,  Gentleman,  Tanner,  Eeltmaker,  Butcher, 
Dyer,  Currier,  Baker,  and  Glover. 
Taunton  St.  James  . .    81    "Pro  conn." 

The  occupations  of  46  of  the  275  are  given  as  follows : — 

Weavers   13  Fullers     ..  ..  ..  3 

Worsted  Combers         . .  8  Sergemakers  . .  . .  3 

Carpenters          . .        . .  4  Combers  . .  . .  . .  3: 

Husbandmen      . .        . .  4  Gentlemen  . .  ...  2 

Each  of  the  following  trades  contributed  one,  viz.: — 
Thatcher,  Cooper,  Mason,  Shoemaker,  Soaper,  and  Pipemaker. 


KINGSBURY  (WEST). 


Wellington  37 

,,         , ,       In  prison  37 


4*  Absent  from  their  homes  in  the 

tyme  of  the  Rebellion  " 
''For     Rebellion.''  (Amongst 

whom     -was     "Johcs  Rugg, 

dead.") 
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Buckland  19 

Ashpriors   . .        . .        . .  3 

Wells  Forum        ..  13 


"  Absent  from  their  homes  in  the 

tyme  of  the  Rebellion." 
"  Absent  from  their  homes  in  the 

tyme  of  the  Rebellion." 
"  Supposed  to  bee  in  the  Rebellion 

of  James  Scott." 


Chardland 

Combe  St.  Nicholas 

Winshain 

Huish 

Kingsbury 

Chard  Town        . . 

Chard 


KINGSBUKY  (EAST). 
..58 


23 
8 
3 
31 
15 
84 


"  Absent  from  their  habitacons  and 
believe  they  were  in  the  Rebel- 
lion." 
"Pro  con**." 


ABDICT  &  BULSTON. 


Ilminster    . . 

Donyatt 

Steeple 

Curland 

Beer  Crocombe 

Ashill 

White  Lackington 
Stoeklinch  . . 
Isle  Abbot  . . 
Curry  Eivell 
Fif  ehead     . . 
Isle  Brewers 
Buckland  St.  Mary 
Crickett  Mallett 
West  Dowlish 
Swell 


54 
18 

3 

1 

1 
11 

5^ 
i 

4 
13 
5 
1 
7 
4 
2 

u 


"To  bee  in  the  late  Rebellion. 
"  All  out  in  the  Rebellion." 


"Out  in   the    Rebellion    &  not 
taken." 
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HOBETHOBN. 

Milborne  [_Port]     ..  2^  "  For  being*  in  the  late  Rebellion 

>     wth  James  Scott,  late  Duke  of 
Trent  ..  4;     Mon moth,  &  att  large."' 


CANNING-TON. 

Oannington  ..         ..       1\«  Absent    from   theire  homes,  & 

Spaxton      .  .         .  .         .  .       1  1     believe  were  aiding  &  assisting 

Stogursey   .  .        .  .        ...     2  J     the  Rebells." 


East  Brent  . . 


BBENT  AD  WBINGrTON. 

)  "  Absent  from  their  homes  in  the 
6  i 

}     tyme  of  the  Rebellion." 


Queen  Charlton 
Bath  Forum 


KEYNSHAM. 


2  «  The  like  &  not  retd." 

3  |  "  In  Monmoth's  Army  &  not  yet 
\  taken." 


Ilchester 
Northover  . . 

Stoke-under-Hamdon 


TINTINHULL. 

In  the  late  Rebellion.' 


5     "  Absent  from  their  homes  during 
the  late  Rebellion." 


HUNTSPILL  &  PUBITON. 


Huntspill    .,         .,  6    "Being  in  armes  &  in  the  late 

Rebellion," 
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SOUTH  PETHERTON. 


South  Petherton  Town 

. .  20^| 

Stratton  Tithing    . . 

2 

Southharp 

2 

Seavington  St.  Michael 

2 

Abbot  . . 

Seavington  St.  Mary 

::  i- 

Knowle 

Barrington 

..  10 

Lopen 

6 

Dunnington 

1 

Chillington 

2 

Cudworth 

..      7  J 

"  Not  come  in  and  that  were  in  the 
Rebellion." 


EAST 

East  Dowlish 
Chaff  combe 
Whitestaunton 
Street  &  Leigh 

SOMEETON. 
Long  Sutton        . ,       . . 

Somerton    .  .         .  .         .  .       3  [  "  Being  in  the  late  Rebellion  and 

Aller  .  .         .  .         .  .       1  j     no^  come  home." 

Charlton  1 J 


DOWLISH. 

4  I  "Not  come  in  and  were  in  the 
2  j  Rebellion." 

6J 


BAMPSTONE. 

Huntspill    .  .         .  .         .  .       1  )  "Absent  from  their  homes  in  the 

Wedmore  19)     late  Rebellion." 


Povell   

Babcary   2 

Lovington  . .        . .        . .  1 

North  Barrow      . .        . .  1 


STONE  &  CATSASH. 
.       ..  51 


Absent  from  their  respective 
houses  in  the  tyme  of  the  Rebel- 
lion &  not  returned." 
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Laugport    . . 


Broomfield  . . 


PITNEY 
.  7 


Absent  from  their  homes  in  the 
late  Rebellion." 


ANDEESFIELD. 

5    "  Absent  from  their  homes  during 


the  tyme  of  the  late  Rebellion." 


NOETON-EEEEIS. 

Williton  &  Freenianners 

Dulverton  .  .         .  .       2     " Being  in  the  late  Rebellion." 

.  .         . .         .  .      2    "Eor  harbouring  Rebells. ' 


Hardington 
Stowford  . 


Brenton 


Shepton  Mallett 


OOKEE. 


the  late  Rebellion." 


OEEWKEENE. 


Crewkerne  Town  . . 

..  28^ 

Merriott 

..  20 

Hinton 

6 

Woollmiston 

..  3 

"  Rebells  in 

Clapton 

4 

not  taken." 

Oaknill 

4 

Wayf  ord 

4 

Huish        . . 

2. 

BEENTON. 

4     "  Being  in  James  Scott's  army, 


&  not  yet  tajsen." 


WHITSTONE. 

t,      4    "  In  prison  for  Rebellion. 
1    "Not  taken." 
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Croscombe  ..         ..  ..     11     "Not  taken  &  in  Scott's  army." 

„  3     "  In  prison." 

Ditclieat      ..         ..  ..       2     "In  prison."  \  "Being in armes  in 

„  2     "Not  taken.")     Scott's  Array." 

Pilton  ..  .  .       1     "Do.,"  "Proconii." 


NORTON-FERRIS. 

Wincanton  .  .         .  .         .  .       6     "Absent  from  their  usual  habita- 

cons  in  the  tyme  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, &  informed  in  Scott's 
Armey." 

>> 

(Amongst  these  was  "Mauricius 

Frith,  Gen.,  retd.  from  Norton 

Fight.') 
"  Ivelchester  Prison  " 
"  In  Brideswell  at  Shepton  " 

Stoke  Trister 


> 


All  actually  in  Arms  in  the  Rebel- 
lion as  informed— &  ad  larsrum.' 


"  Att  large  or  Killed.' 


HOUNDSBOROUGH. 

Haselbury  5    «  To  bee  in  the  late  Rebellion. 

Norton 


1  ) 

\  "  For  the  like. 

2  "Not  taken.") 


West  Ohinnock  .  .  .  .  5  (Of  whom  1  "not  taken.") 
Chiselborou"rh       . .        . .  4 


MARTOCK. 


Martock      , ,         ,  .         ,  .     19      )  "  Absent    from     their  homes 

j     during  the  late  Rebellion," 
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ANDEESFIELD. 

1 


St.  Michael  Creech 
Ling 

Broomfield  . . 
Goathurst  . . 
Dewleigh    . . 

St.  Michael  Creech 
Broomfield  . . 
Goathurst   . . 
Dewleigh    . . 


13 
2 


Pro  conli  &  not  taken. 


1 


11  In  the  Rebellion  and  taken. 


GLASTON  TWELVE  HIDES. 
Glaston   28^ 

Meere  ..         ..  1  \  11  For  being. from  their  homes  tern- 

West  Pennard       .  .        .  .      5  |     pore  rebellionis." 
West  Bradley       ..        ..      I J 


WHITLEIGH. 


Stowell   

3^ 

Edington 

1 

Chilton   

Sutton  Mallet  (a)  . . 

Woolavington 

2 

Catcott 

K 

West  Monkton 

9^ 

Higham 

Weston  Zoyland 

(2  of  the  8  "taken.") 

y  "  Out  in  the  rebellion  &att  large." 


Out    in    the   Rebellion    &  att 


(«)  One  of  these  was  "  Thomas  Jones  de  Sutton  Maliett  for  concealing 
Geo.  Jones  out  in  the  Rebellion," 
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Othery    ^ 

(2  of  these  "  taken.") 

Ashcott        . .        .  .  3 
(2  of  these  "for  carrying  provn. 

to  Monmoth's  Army.")  V. 

Walton    2  ' 

Blackford   1 

Butleigh      . ,       . .  1 

Street    6 J 


Absent  from  their  homes  in  the 
tyme  of  the  Rebellion." 


OAEHAMPTON. 

Dimster   12  V*  All  in  Armes  in  the  Rebellion  of 

|     James  Scott." 

(Amongst  these  was  Richard  Jent  [or  Juel],  "  de  Dunster,  Chirurgeon.") 

Minehead     . .       . .        . .  5 

_        .  0  \  "  In  the  late  Rebellion." 

Carhampton  2> 


|  "In 


NORTH  CURRY. 


Hatchwell  3 

Thorri  Faulton  . .  . .  4 
North  Curry  20 


St.  Gregory  Stoke 


North  Curry 

Thome  Falcon 
St.  Gregory  Stoke 


"  Absent  from  their  habitacons  in 
the  tyme  of  the  Rebellion." 


-L0     "In   armes,   aiding  &  assisting 

James  Scott  in  the  tyme  of  the 

Rebellion." 
13     "  Absenting  from  their  habitacons 

in  the  tyme  of  the  Rebellion." 
8    "  Out  in  the  late  Rebellion,  &  in 

prison." 

1  ) 

j  "  In  the  Rebellion  &  in  prison,' 
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NOETH  PETHEETON. 


Thurloxton  . . 
North  Petherton 
North  Petherton 
Thurloxton  . . 


In  the  Rebellion  &  in  prison." 

Absconded  from  their  homes 
during  the  late  Rebellion." 


EEOME. 


Erome  Town 

West  Woodlands    . . 
East  Woodlands 
Beckington 

Eoad  and  Woolverton 
Berkeley  and  Standerwick 


Eoddon 
Marston  Bigott 
Orchardleigh 
Witham  Eriary 
Whatley     . . 


Erome  Town  Tithing 
(Amongst  these  was    "  Thomas 

Smith,  Capt.    for  plundering 

Const.  Sojuers  house.") 


14 

11 

9 

7 
14 

4 
15 

28 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

•) 
19 


To  bee  with  the  Rebells  ad 
largurn." 

!In  the  Rebellion  &  ad 
largum.'' 

In  the  Rebellion  and  in  prison." 
In  Prison  for  the  late  Rebellion." 
'  In  the  Rebellion  &  not  taken." 
In  the  Rebellion  &  att  large." 
In  Prison." 

To  bee  in  the  Rebellion,  ad 
largum." 


"  In  prison." 
Not  taken." 


Not  taken. 


i  "No 


t  taken." 


To  bee  in  the 
Rebellion." 


For  a  Ryott,  &  amongst  the 
clubb-men,  the  25th  June,  ult." 


(N.B. — A  very  large  jn'oportion  of  those  presented  in  the 
Hundred  of  Erome  were  Weavers,  Oardmakers,  Cloth  wor- 
kers, and  Wire  Drawers.) 
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TAUNTON"  AND  TAUNTON  DEAN. 


Wanstrow 


Pitminster 

..  43" 

irull  .  .        . . 

XviofcJLUn           •  •           •  • 

1  I 

Uorie  .  . 

D 

RfnlrA  Maw 
OLUKt)  KjL.  jLY-LcII  V           ,  « 

•  •  o 

JDlSllOp  S  xlUll 

Q  1 

.  .  Oi 

Wilton 

OA 

Norton  Fitzwarren  . . 

Q 

•  •  *j 

I  .  n  on  ri  f\Yt 

\Jllt5U.U.Uli           .  .              .  . 

Staplegrove 

.  .  4 

Kingston     ,  . 

..  5 

Lydeard  St.  Laurence 

1 

Combe  Florey 

..  2 

Bradford 

. .  6 

Oake 

. .  3 

Hillfarrance  . . 

6  J 

Absentf  rom  theirhabitacons  f  rom 
&  att  the  tyme  of  the  Rebel- 
lion." 


WANSTROW. 


1     "In    the    Rebellious    Army  of 
Monmoth." 


Mells 


Leigh 


MELLS  LIBERTY. 

7     "  Supposed  in  Monmoth's  Army. 


LEIGH. 

6     "  Pro  com 


HEMINGTON. 
Hemington  .,        ..        ..1  "Procon1*." 
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Prisoners  convicted  at  Dorchester  of  High  Treason  and 
actually  executed. 


SMnmpl  TTillinvrl 

KJCXXXX  LLOX  XJ-XXXXCliX  IL 

John  Bull 

U  V_/-ULJJL     JLS  IX  LX 

xV-Ldlllxti VV  J->L<±U)U) 

JDcllJ  clllllll  Oa.llU.lUlU. 

"Rpmamin  Crvn.'v 

J~r  w X-l  1  diXXXXlX          X  Hz  y 

.Tnlrn  Lpp 
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John  Hartley 

William  Hewling 

George  Smith 

Leonard  Jackson 

George  Willmott 
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John  Robins 

John  Kidd 

Edward  Leggat 

John  Marders 

Roger  Satchell 

Sampson  Larke 
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John  Leggat 

Samuel  Glisson 

Francis  Skinner 

Henry  Watts 

William  Alston 

Eobert  Bull 
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Prisoners  Convicted  at  Dorchester  "for  speaking  scan- 
dalous words  and  for  other  misdemeanours,  Fined  and 
had  Corporal  Punishnit." 


"Richard  Holy  day,  for  conducting  the  Lord  Gray  from  Gil- 
lingham  to  Ringwood  after  the  fight  at  Weston.  To  be  whipt 
twice,  fined  a  ruarke,  and  to  find  sureties  for  the  good  behaviour 
for  a  yeare." 

"Hugh  Green,  for  publishing  Monmouth's  Declaracon,  fined 
£1000  and  comitted  till  paid,  &  to  find  suretyes  for  the  good 
behaviour  dureing  life." 

"William  Wiseman,  for  publishing  a  seditious  libell, 

"To  be  whipt  at  Dorchester  and  at  every  markett  towne  in  the 
county." 


Benjamin  Temple 
Thomas  Tyler 
Robert  Machell 
Henry  Roe 
John  Laurence 
Michael  Abbott 
Richard  Hall 


John  Savage 
Robert  Whorwood 
William  Dilling 
Andrew  Tozer 
William  Hardyman 


Thomas  Jenkins 
Robert  Salter 
Samuel  Waldron 
John  Pulling 
Andrew  Ellis  als  Oossens 
Josias  Restoricke 
William  Martyn 
Nicholas  Hoare 
Samuel  Robins 
William  Cox,  Sen. 
John  Holloway 
Adam  Hawley 
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John  Jervis 
William  Holman 

Henry  Allen  I  « yor    8peaking    seditious  words 

Thomas  Pitts  Y    severally  fined  and  whip  V 

John  Dober  j 

Eichard  Moores  i 


Icstolk  *Uuvier. 


By  J.  C  MANSEL-PLEYDELL,  F.LS.,  President 


Lamarck  Anim.  sans  Vert.,  1st  Edition,  p.  96.  Cuvier  Memoiro 
sur  les  Molksques  Mem,  12.  Gassier  et  Fischer  Monograph, 
1856.    J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys'  Brit.  Conch.,  Vol.  1,  p.  lift. 


HAVE  much  pleasure  in  bringing  before  the 
notice  of  the  Society  the  occurrence  of  two 
species  of  this  rare  family  in  the  County  of  Dor- 
set, Testacella  haliotidea,  which  was  kindly  for- 
warded to  me  by  Sir  W.  Smith  Marriott,  from  the 
Down  House  Gardens,  and  Testacella  Maugei,  by 
Mr.  Eustace  Bankes,  from  the  Eectory  Gardens,  Oorfe  Castle. 
The  genus  Testacella  is  intermediate  between  the  slug  and  the 
snail,  differing  from  either  in  the  absence  of  a  shield,  and  in 
the  position  of  the  respiratory  organs,  as  well  as  of  the  liver  and 
heart,  wh;ch  are  placed  in  the  tail  region  instead  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body.  This  provision  affords  the  outer  air  free 
access  to  the  lungs  when  the  animal  is  in  pursuit  of  its  prey 
through  the  narrow  subterranean  channels  of  the  earth-worm, 
which  is  its  principal  food.  These  delicate  organs  are  protected 
by  a  small  shell,  flattened  and  lying  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  body,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  free 
movements  of  the  animal  in  its  underground  progress.  The 

*  Diminutive  Shell. 


1. 
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shell  also  serves  to  cover  a  rudimentary  mantle  with  which  it  is 
able  to  cover  itself  in  part ;  but  not  entirely,  as  Ferussac  and 
other  naturalists  imagined.  The  Testacella  is  nocturnal  in  its 
habits  and  buries  itself  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  seldom 
coming  to  the  surface,  excepting  perhaps  at  early  morn,  or  in 
the  spring  during  the  breeding  season  ;  it  lays  only  6  or  7  eggs, 
which  are  pointed  at  each  end,  and  are  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  animal.  It  is  essentially  carnivorous,  for  it 
lives  entirely  on  the  living  earth-worm,  [refusing  a  dead  one  even 
when  cut  up  in  pieces.  It  possesses  the  power  of  greatly  elong- 
ating itself  to  the  dimensions  of  a  worm,  and  can  thus  pass 
with  ease  through  their  underground  galleries.  It  has  the 
power  of  attaching  light,  earthy  materials  to  its  skin  by  a 
mucous  exudation  and  in  this  state  the  body  is  always 
contracted.  The  head  is  small,  with  two  large  and  two  small 
tentacles ;  its  large  mouth  is  furnished  with  several  rows 
of  re-curved  teeth;  the  jaws  are  enormously  strengthened  by 
a  powerful  muscle  which  extends  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  body,  and  is  attached  to  the  left  posterior  side  by  several 
fleshy  attachments ;  the  lips  have  the  power  of  protrusion,  so 
as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  tentacles.  It  will  approach 
its  prey  so  quietly  and  slowly  that  its  movement  is  almost 
-imperceptible,  and  after  passing  it  with  apparent  indifference 
will  suddenly  turn  round,  face  the  poor  worm,  and  seizing 
it  by  the  head,  draw  it  into  its  armed  mouth  by  deglutition. 
In  case  of  failure  it  will  glide  along  the  body  of  the  worm  and 
make  another  attempt,  and  if  unsuccessful  it  will  lose 
all  patience,  seize  the  worm  across  the  body,  and,  bending  it 
double,  render  further  resistance  useless.  This  preference  for 
attacking  its  prey  at  the  extremity  instead  of  any  other  part  of 
the  body  may  be  owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  body  of 
the  earth-worm,  which  consisting  of  consecutive  rings,  and  armed 
at  each  suture  with  bristles,  would  lacerate  the  tender  tissues  of 
the  mouth,  and  incline  the  animal  to  be  careful  how  and  in 
what  way  it  seized  the  worm.  Small  red  spots  have  been 
observed  accompanying  a  disgorged  worm,  which  it  is  supposed 
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have  come  from  the  wounded  mouth,  and  not  from  the  worm 
itself. 

The  first  notice  of  Testacella  occurs  in  the  Memoire  de 
l'Acadamie  des  Sciences  for  the  year  1740,  in  a  letter  from  M. 
Dugue,  of  Dieppe,  to  the  celebrated  Keaumur .  It  had  been  observed 
occasionally  between  that  date  and  1790,  when  M.  Mauge 
reported  the  occurrence  of  another  species  from  Teneriffe.  The 
genus  was  first  constituted  by  Cuvier  in  1800,  and  a  figure  of  it 
appeared  in  one  of  the  plates  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Lessons 
on  Comparative  Anatomy. 


T.  Haliotidea,  Drajp. 

Body  contracted  towards  the  front,  and  somewhat  pointed  at 
the  head  ;  smaller  in  the  middle,  thicker  and  rounded  behind, 
capable  of  extending  itself  as  long  as  five  inches ;  the  skin  is 
tough  and  thick,  more  so  than  the  Arions  and  Limaces.  Two 
longitudinal  grooves,  commencing  at  the  anterior  border  of  the 
shell,  and  extending  to  the  neck,  enclose  the  greater  portion  of 
the  back,  which  is  furrowed  longitudinally  and  obliquely  by 
smaller  and  shallower  grooves.  Near  the  head  these  are 
replaced  by  rugosities,  which  become  indistinct  when  the  body 
is  extended.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  reddish-brown,  more 
or  less  spotted  with  red,  black,  and  white ;  mantle  very  small, 
scarcely  exceeding  the  shell ;  tentacles,  short  in  proportion  to 
the  Arions  and  Limaces,  the  upper  are  slightly  swollen  at  the 
extremities ;  colour  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  body ;  eyes 
placed  near  the  upper  extremity,  and  slightly  on  the  exterior 
side. — L.  3in.,  B.  0*4in. 

Shell  oblong,  ear-shaped  and  compressed,  especially  in  the 
middle,  and  front  margin  ;  contracted  toward  its  posterior  end, 
which  is  curved  backward  with  a  slight  projection,  invisible 
when  viewed  from  above ;  colour  dirty- white  opaque,  with  an 
epidermal  covering  with  several  successive  concentric  lines  of 
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growth.;  the  interior  is  smooth,  and  glossy;  mouth,  exceed- 
ingly large,  the  anterior  margin  rounded,  the  posterior  obliquely 
truncate. — L.  0-25in.,  B.  O'loin. 

Gardens,  Down  House,  Blandford. 
Stalbridge,  Science  Gossip,  1870,  p.  209 


T.  Matjget,  Ferussac. 

Resembles  the  above  species  in  many  respects ;  the  two  prin- 
cipal longitudinal  grooves  are  similar,  but  the  secondaries  not 
being  oblique,  the  interspaces  are  rbomboidal.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  body  is  more  rugose,  which  is  seen  to  advantage 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  and  not  extended ;  it  is  mottled-brown 
on  a  red  or  whitish  ground  ;  individuals  differ  materially  in  this 
respect ;  the  ventral  front  is  a  bright  orange-colour,  and  occupies 
quite  half  of  the  body.  The  mottled  spots,  which  extend  over  a 
large  portion  of  it,  give  it  t  he  appearance  of  a  pattern.  The 
tentacles  are  thin  and  slender,  not  swollen  at  the  extremity.  The 
eyes  occupy  the  same  position  as  those  of  the  other  species,  but 
are  less  distinct.  The  colour  of  the  tentacles  differs  in  individuals, 
dark  in  some,  and  nearly  white  in  others. — L.  2-5in.,  B.  0'4in. 

Shell  more  convex  than  T.  haliotidea,  relatively  longer  and 
narrower ;  the  spiral  point  and  anterior  margin  are  less  conform- 
able to  the  median  line,  and  lie  more  obliquely.  The  concen- 
tric strife  of  growth  differ  in  individuals  of  this  species  ;  in  some 
cases  they  are  roughly  raised,  in  others  they  are  almost  smooth ; 
the  interior  is  smooth  and  glossy. — L.  0-27in.,  B.  0'14m. 

This  species  was  first  discovered  in  1801,  near  Teneriffe,  by  M. 
Mauge ;  about  40  years  afterwards  it  was  found  at  Bristol,  since 
then  in  other  parts  of  Somersetshire,  also  at  Plymouth,  Cork, 
Swansea  and  Jersey. 

It  appears  to  be  indigenous  to  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands, 
Portugal,  and  the  South-west  of  France. 

Rectory  Gardens,  Corfe  Castle. 


testAcella  Cuvier. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE. 

1  Animal,  extended,  life  size. 

2  Ditto,  at  rest. 

3  Shell,  exterior. 

4  Ditto,  interior. 


^totc*  on  n  €one  from  the  Inferior 
(Doltte        of  (Sherborne. 


By  J.  C.  MA NSEL-PLEYDELL,  Esq.,  President 


T  the  close  of  the  Palaeozoic  age  the  Phanegorams, 
which  were  in  the  minority  as  compared  with 
Cryptogams,  were  nearly  balanced  at  the  close  of 
the  Triassic  age.  The  equilibrium  did  not  last,  and 
in  the  succeeding  Oolitic  age  there  was  a  predo- 
minance, the  most  prominent  Oryptogamic  types 
having  disappeared,  and  the  whole  family  reduced  to  propor- 
tions differing  little  from  their  present  degenerated  representatives. 
Europe  was  then  an  archipelago,  by  an  emergence  of  land  on 
a  large  scale  its  islands  becoming  united,  assuming  a  conti- 
nental character.  The  marly  bituminous  schists  of  the  Oolitic 
age,  which  are  charged  with  the  remains  of  Cycads,  Conifers, 
Ferns  and  Fern-trees,  betoken  tranquil  lakes  and  estuaries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  lowlands,  and  the  calcareous  deposits 
of  the  same  age  containing  stunted  Ferns  and  lofty  Conifers, 
betoken  a  mountainous  inland  district,  covered  with  extensive 
forests.  Some  of  these  Conifers  have  an  Araucarian  aspect,  and 
to  this  family  I  relegate  the  cone  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
paper  and  which  has  beenkindly  transmitted  to  me  for  examination 
by  F.  Cleminshaw,  Esq.,  F.GKS. 

Saporta  divides  the  Conifers  into  two  sub-orders  ;  one  whose 
fructification  is  united  in  a  cone ;  the  other  not  so  united,  as  in  the 
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case  of  the  Yew,  Salisburia,  and  Podocarpus.  The  first,  or 
true  Conifer  is  distingushed  by  the  cone,  being  furnished  with 
ligneous  scales,  consisting  of  an  axillary  bract,  and  a  seed  support- 
ing leaf,  which  in  Araucaracese  are  welded  together,  excepting  at 
the  apex.  Araucaracese  comprise  Pachyphyllurn.  and  Araucaria  ; 
the  first  is  extinct,  one  species  P.  peregrinum  occurs  in  the  Lias 
of  Lyme  Begis.  Araucaria  was  supposed  to  have  disappeared 
from  Europe  after  the  deposition  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  until  J, 
S.  Gardner,  Esq.,  P.Q-.S,,*  found  it  profusely  distributed  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  freshwater  beds  and  marine  beds  of 
Bournemouth,  in  company  with  Fan- palms,  Eucalyptus,  Aroids, 
&c,  such  as  may  now  be  seen  on  the  shores  of  Moreton  Bay, 
whose  physical  aspects  approximate  probably  those  of  the  ancient 
Bournemouth  Eocene  river.  It  is  now  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  tropics,  between  15°  and  35°  south  latitude.  A.  iinbricata, 
however,  is  hardy  enough  to  exist  in  latitude  40°  south. 
Saporta  thinks  the  living  Australian  forms  afford  a  good  criter- 
ion of  the  climate  which  prevailed  in  Eocene  times,  and  that 
a  mean  temperature  of  77°  Fahr.  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
phenomena  which  accompanied  the  vegetation  of  that  period.  W. 
Oarruthers,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  was  the  first  to  show  with  any  certainty 
the  existence  of  a  true  Araucaria  in  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and 
probably  not  previously.  Some  uncertainty  had  arisen  from  a  simil- 
arity in  the  structure  of  the  wood  with  that  of  some  other  Gryin- 
nosperms  of  the  Coal  measures,  until  MM.  Grand  'Eury  and 
Renault  proved  that  the  wood  of  Cordaites,  which  is  far 
separated  from  any  true  Conifer,  but  nearer  to  Salisburia  or  even 
to  a  Cycad,  has  an  analogous  composition  of  the  fibrous  vascular 
bundles.  Four  species  of  Araucaria  are  described  by  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers,f  three  of  which  are  from  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

The  cone  is  spherical,  with  seventeen  rows  of  spirally  imbri- 
cated rhomboiclal  scales,  diameter  6-5  millimetres,  height  5-5 
millimetres  ;  it  is  suddenly  contracted  towards  the  somewhat 

*  Eocene  Flora,  vol.  ii.,  p.  56,  Palseontographical  Society, 
t  Geological  Maa'.  1865,  pp.  249-252  ;  1869,  pp.  1-7. 
Journal  of  Botany,  1867,  pp.  1-21. 


n  -r,  n  *  it.     j      4.  Mmtern  Bro's .  imp. 

C.  Berjeau  Max  ad  nab. 

ARAU CARTA    CLEMINSHAWII.  M.-Pleydell. 
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depressed  summit,  where  the  scales  become  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  cone.  The  core  of  the  branch  to  which  it 
is  attached  penetrates  into  the  cone ;  its  diameter  is  2-5  milli- 
metres, and  its  periphery  is  girded  by  a  narrow  zone  from  which 
the  scales  spring.  The  first  four  rows  are  in  the  plane  of  the 
core,  and  appear  to  have  pressed  tightly  against  the  limb  of 
attachment,  each  succeeding  whorl  increasing  in  size  until  the 
last  attains  the  full  dimensions  of  the  cone.  The  exterior  sur- 
faces of  the  scales  have  neither  scars  nor  transverse  ridges,  like  the 
typical  Araucaria  spheerocarpa,  they  appear  to  have  undergone 
a  serious  amount  of  abrasion,  obliterating  the  scars,  which 
were  probably  superficial.  Two  seeds,  which  have  a 
thick  testa,  are  exposed  near  the  apex  through  the  fortunate 
removal  of  a  few  of  the  upper  scales,  but  the  exposure  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  cone,  so  as 
to  identify  its  true  organization.  I  propose  to  distinguish  this 
new  Inferior  Oolite  Araucaria,  by  the  specific  name  of  Clemin- 
shawii  (Araucaria  Cleminshawii J . 


]§LohB  of  Peetmgs  of  §axut  Natural 
Jpstnrg  $  Antiquarian  Jfteltr  Ckb, 
in  1883. 


FIEST  MEETING-,  JUNE  12,  1883. 


ET  in  the  King's  School  Museum,  Sherborne. 
Present,  the  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
about  20  Members,  with  some  others,  friends, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
Eev.  C.  E.  Tate,  Eev.  H.  Eoe,  Eev.  J.  Cross, 
Mr.  J.  0.  Cooper,  Eev.  J.  Stroud,  Merthyr  Guest,  Esq.,  Eobert 
Williams,  Esq.,  Jun.,  Mrs.  Eobert  Williams,  Mr.  E.  T.  Budden. 

The  President,  J.  Mansel-Pleydell,  Esq.,  in  his  opening  address, 
alluded  to  the  work  done  in  the  last  season,  especially  at  Cran- 
borne;  and  after  remarking  on  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Treasurer  (Eev.  H.  H.  Wood)  and  the 
position  occupied  in  the  Scientific  world  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Club,  called  attention  to  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
fossil-jaw  of  a  Megalosaurus  found  by  Mr.  Cleminshaw  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sherborne,  in  the  Freestone  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite,  and  now  forming  part  of  the  Collection  in  the  King's 
School  Museum. 

This  specimen  had  been  examined  and  reported  upon  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen  in  a  paper  read  before  the  "  Geological  Society," 
and  was  considered  to  be  of  great  value,  no  such  perfect  exanrple 
being  contained  in  the  British  Museum.  The  President  then 
noticed  the  occurrence  of  two  examples  of  the  Polish  Swan 
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(Cyynus  immutahilis),  shot  in  the  Wareham  Estuary  by  Mr.  Pike 
during  the  past  winter,  and  new  to  the  Dorsetshire  Fauna;  also 
the  occurrence  in  Dorsetshire  of  a  Slug  ( Testaoella  haliotidea,  Drap.y, 
(new  to  Britain),  belonging  to  the  group  furnished  with  a 
small  horny  scale-like  shell  on  the  shoulder.  Its  habits  are 
interesting,  being  carnivorous,  feeding  on  worms,  whose 
burrows  it  enters  for  the  capture  of  its  prey. 

The  Treasurer,  Rev.  0.  P.  Cambridge,  presented  his  report  on 
the  finances  of  the  Society.  From  a  statement  of  the  current 
account  it  appeared  that  the  receipts  from  December,  1882,  to 
June,  1883,  were  £93  3s.  8d.,  and  the  expenditure  for  printing 
Vol.  IV.  of  the  "  Proceedings,"  and  other  items,  amounted  to 
£90  17s.  3d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £2  6s.  5d. ;  while 
from  a  general  statement  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Club 
it  appeared  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  subscriptions  still 
due  and  the  liabilities  out-standing,  there  was  a  general  balance 
in  favour  of  the  Club  of  £29  9s.  Id, 

The  Treasurer  proposed  that  at  the  end  of  each  year  members 
in  arrear  should  be  reminded  of  that  fact  by  a  printed  circular. 
This  being  agreed  to,  the  Report  was  accepted  and  passed  unani- 
mously. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  J.  Buckman,  in  presenting  his  Report, 
alluded  to  the  increasing  value  of  the  former  publications  of  the 
Society,  and  anticipated  equally  valuable  ones  in  future.  In 
reference  to  the  "  Wood"  collection  of  fossils,  decided  at  the  last 
meeting  to  be  purchased  and  presented  to  the  Dorset  County 
Museum,  the  Secretary  stated  that  two-thirds  of  the  cost  had 
been  subscribed  for,  and  that  the  collection  would  be  ready  for 
transference  to  the  County  Museum  as  soon  as  that  Institution 
was  in  a  condition  to  receive  it.  In  some  observations  on  the 
example  on  the  table  of  Megalosaurus,  he  remarked  that  it 
belonged  to  a  new  species,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  another 
such  a  specimen  existed.  He  also  exhibited  some  beautiful 
drawings,  executed  by  Miss  Buckman,  of  the  barrow  and  its  con- 
tents, opened  at  the  Whatcoinbe  Meeting  in  September,  1882, 
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and  intended  to  illustrate  the  President's  report  on  that  interest- 
ing discovery. 

A  discussion  followed  as  to  places  of  meeting  for  the  present 
season,  Badbury  Rings,  Eushton,  Bushmore  (to  which  the  Club 
had  been  invited  by  General  Pitt-Rivers),  Poole,  Whitchurch 
Canonicorurn,  and  Dorchester  were  mentioned ;  it  was  finally 
left  to  the  Secretary  to  make  arrangements  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  most  interesting  paper  "  On  Sorcery  and  Witchcraft " 
was  then  read  by  the  President,  and  the  members  adjourned  to 
luncheon  at  the  Digby  Hotel.  After  luncheon  a  discussion  was 
raised  on  the  President's  paper,  and  many  valuable  remarks  were 
made  showing  that  a  strong  belief  in  witchcraft  still  existed 
in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Professor  Buckman  then  read  a 
paper  (by  Professor  Westwood,  of  Oxford)  "  On  an  Early  Sculp- 
tured Stone  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Winterbourne  Steepleton." 
The  drawings  accompanying  this  paper  were  beautifully  executed 
by  the  author,  and  were  deservedly  admired.  The  meeting  then 
closed. 


SECOND  MEETING,  JULY  4,  1883. 

Met  at  Blandford  for  Badbury  Rings  and  Rushton.  Present, 
the  Secretary,  Sir  Talbot  Baker,  and  23  other  members  and 
friends,  among  them  some  of  the  members  of  the  Bath  Arch- 
aeological Society,  including  Professor  Scarth,  Yice-President  of 
that  Society. 

At  Badbury  Rings  an  address  upon  the  encampment  was 
delivered  by  Sir  Talbot  Baker,  and  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes 
on  the  same  subject  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  Acton.  Some  obser- 
vations were  made  on  the  botanical  features  of  the  site  by 
Professor  Buckman.  An  address  upon  Badbury  was  then  given 
by  Professor  Scarth,  and  after  some  observations  by  Mr.  Cun- 
nington  and  Mr.  Winwood  (the  latter  a  member  of  the  Bath 
Archaeological  Society),  Tarrant  Rushton  Church  and  Rectory, 
as  well  as  Tarrant  Crawford  Church,  were  visited  on  the  way 
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back  to  Blandford.  Here,  after  luncheon  at  the  Crown  Hotel, 
various  valuable  antique  rings,  crosses,  etc.,  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Luff.  A  paper  on  "Fungus  in  Corn" — "  Uredo 
segetum " — was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  some  interesting 
observations  were  made  on  Tarrant  Crawford  by  Sir  Talbot 
Baker.  The  next  meeting  was  stated  as  likely  to  be  held  at 
Giliingham. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Brennand  (Blandford)  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Club. 


THIED  MEETING,  AUGUST  14,  1883. 

A  large  number  of  members  and  friends,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  and  Treasurer,  met  by  invitation  of  General  Pitt- 
Pivers  at  Pushmore.  Before  luncheon  several  Barrows  and  a 
small  Camp  near  the  house  were  visited  and  explained  by  Gen- 
eral Pitt-Pivers.  After  luncheon  the  General,  with  the  aid  of 
some  diagrams  drawn  on  a  large  scale  and  with  great  accuracy, 
explained  Winklebury  Camp,  and  detailed  various  operations  in 
it  conducted  by  himself,  with  a  view  to  show  its  age  and  by 
whom  it  had  been  inhabited ;  the  conclusion  come  to  being  that 
it  was  originally  British,  and  subsequently  occupied  in  turn  by 
the  Pomans  and  Saxons.  The  Camp  itself,  three  miles  distant, 
was  visited  by  the  whole  company  in  a  procession  of  fifteen 
vehicles.  The  force  of  a  S.W.  gale  prevented  any  comfortable 
examination  of  the  various  points  of  interest,  which  were  duly 
explained  by  General  Pitt-Pivers  (more,  however,  to  the  winds 
than  to  the  hearing  of  the  members  of  the*  Club).  An  interest- 
ing point — ''Lama" — was  then  visited,  being  the  spot  where 
King  John  had  held  his  courts  when  sporting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  where  was  also  a  stone  marking  the  exact  point  of 
junction  of  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dorset,  as  well  as  of  the 
three  parishes  of  Tollard  Poyal,  Farnham,  and  Toll ard  Farnham. 
After  this  an  Industrial  Museum,  formed  by  General  Pitt-Pivers, 
and  containing  numerous  models  of  ancient  and  foreign  agricul- 
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tural  implements,  &c.,  was  hastily  visited.  The  greater  number 
of  members  had  then  to  return  to  Blandford  to  catch  a  train, 
while  the  rest  remained  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Colonel  Godwin 
Austen  "  On  Geological  Discoveries  in  the  Alps." 

The  Rev.  Cecil  Paget,  "Wimborne,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Augustus 
Wix,  Ibberton  Eectory,  were  elected  members  of  the  Club. 


FOURTH  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1883. 

Met  at  Gillingham.  Present,  the  President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  about  35  to  40  olher  members  and  friends.  The 
work  done  comprised  first  the  inspection  of  Saurian  and  other 
remains  discovered  in  the  Gillingham  claj'-pits  and  quarries,  and 
deposited  in  a  temporary  Museum  formed  by  Mr.  Freame  in  the 
Drill  Hall.  On  these  remains  an  address  was  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  next  point  of  interest  was  Penzelwood  ;  a  drive  of 
several  miles,  to  inspect  the  "Pits,"  conjectured  to  have  been 
the  remains  of  British  Pit-dwellings.  These  were  explained  and 
commented  upon  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Wilkinson,  Rector  of  Pen- 
zelwood, Mr.  T.  Kerslake,  and  others.  The  former  detailed  the 
work  done,  and  the  exceedingly  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  report 
upon  these  pits  issued  some  little  time  since  by  the  Somerset- 
shire Archaeological  Society,  leaving  in  fact  all  accurate  research 
still  to  be  done.  The  conclusion  thus  apparently  prema- 
turely come  to  by  that  Society  was  that  the  pits  are  merely  old 
worked  out  quarries.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  idea  was  that  they  are 
remains  of  a  British  occupation  more  or  less  protracted ;  being 
probably  the  stronghold  or  gathering  of  the  tribes  just  before 
and  up  to  their  final  subjugation  by  the  Romans.  This  was  in 
the  main  supported  by  Mr.  Kerslake,  who  on  apparently  sound 
etymological  and  historical  grounds  identified  the  spot  with  the 
long-lost  British  Metropolis,  "  Caer-Pensauel-coit,"  Coit  being  a 
local  equivalent  to  Coed  (Anglice  wood)  ;  the  whole  name  having 
thus  been  merely  altered  by  the  Saxon  successors  by  the  trans- 
lation   of  its  last  word  into  its  present  form  Pensel-wood 
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(or  Penzel-wood).  The  greater  number  of  the  pits  have 
disappeared  by  levelling  in  for  agricultural  purposes ;  at 
one  time  they  appear  to  have  covered  200  acres  of  ground, 
and  to  have  numbered  20,000.  At  the  portion  examined  by  the 
Somersetshire  Society,  both  Eoman  and  British  remains  were 
found.  For  a  full  account  of  the  Somerset  Society's  explora- 
tions, and  Mr.  Kerslake's  views,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Caer- 
Pensauel-Coit,  a  Long-lost  un-Eomanized  British  Metropolis  " 
(London:  Eeeves  and  Turner,  1882),  has  been  published  by 
that  gentleman.  Opinions  were  subsequently  expressed  by 
various  members  of  the  Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Field  Club  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  institute  a  thorough 
research  with  a  view  to  settle  the  question  whether  the  Pits  are 
merely  worked- out  quarries,  or  whether  originally  British 
dwellings,  subsequently  (as  no  doubt  they  were  at  one  time,  and 
still  continue  to  be)  quarried. 

After  dinner,  at  the  Commercial  Hotel,  a  paper  on  "  The 
Eebels  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  Eebellion  "  was  read  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Barrett,  and  another  paper  (written  by  the  Eev.  W. 
E.  Andrews),  "An  Outline  of  the  Greology  of  the  Vale  of 
Wardour,"  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  Some  of  the  Members 
then  visited  the  clay-pits  where  the  Saurian  remains  in  the 
Drill-hall  were  found. 

W.  C.  Maude,  Esq.,  of  Bournemouth,  was  elected  a  Member 
of  the  Club. 


The  Eev.  T.  H.  House,  of  Anderson,  Blandford,  Eev.  F. 
Mondey,  and  John  Laws,  Esq.,  of  Weymouth,  H.  A.  Lawton, 
Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Lawton,  of  Poole,  and  Dr.  Smart,  of  Cranborne, 
were  elected  Members  of  the  Club  at  a  Special  Meeting,  held 
at  Blandford,  7th  September,  1883. 
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By  C.  W.  DALE,  Esq. 


N"  my  History  of  Glanvilles  Wootton,  I  recorded 
eighty- eight  species  as  found  in  the  Parish. 
Now  I  only  record  ninety-four.  From  1878, 
the  date  of  publication,  to  1883,  the  year  in 
-which  our  old  friend,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Wood 
died,  seventeen  changes  of  name  were  rendered 
necessary. 

The  following  species  were  found  by  him  in  other  parishes  of 
the  Blackmoor  Yale  : — 

Phascum  nitidum,  Holwell. 

alternifolium,  Holwell. 
Fissides  incurvum,  Holwell. 
Tortula  intermedia,  Holwell. 
5.    Polytrichum  nanum,  Holnest. 

,,  aloides,  Holnest. 

piliferum,  Holnest. 
Bryum  pallens,  Holwell. 
,,     murale,  Holwell. 
10.    Leptobryum  pyriforme,  Bradford  Abbas. 
Bartramia  fontana,  Holwell. 

.,       pomiformis,  Holnest. 
Myrinia  pulminata,  Holwell. 
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Aulacomnium  palustre,  Holwell. 
15.    Pterogonium  gracile,  Lydlinch. 
Hypnum  splendens,  Holwell. 

cordifolium,  Holwell. 
,,      brevirostre,  Holwell. 
19.  „      undulatum,  Holwell. 

These  will  bring  up  the  Mosses  of  the  North  of  Dorset  to 
115  species. 


LIST  OF  MOSSES  FOUND  AT  GLANVILLES 
WOOTTON. 

Phaseum  subulatum 
cuspidatum 
Pottia  truncata 
"Weissia  cirrhata 
5.        „  viridula 
Grimmia  apocarpa 
pnlvinata 
Didymodon  rubellum 
Fissidens  exilis 
10.  ,,  bryoides 

adiantoides 
„  taxifolium 
Dicranum  seoparmm 
„  varium 
15.  „  heteromallum 

Eucalypta  streptocarpa 
Ceratodon  purpureus 
Campylopus  pyriformis 
Tortula  Brebissoni 
20.       „  latifolia 
,,  laevipila 
„  aloides 
„  muralis 
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25.    Tortula  ruralis 
subulata 
unguiculata 
fallax 
Atrichum  undulatum 
Polytrichuni  juniperinum 
30.  ,,  commune 

Funaria  hygrometrica 
Physcomitrium  pyriformis 
Entosthodon  ericetorum 
Zygodon  couoideum 
35.    Orthotrichum  cupulatum 
saxatile 
affine 

diaphanum 
rivulare 
40.  ,,  leiocarpum 

crispum 
Lyelli 
Bryum  carneum 
argenteum 
45.       „  capillare 
caespitium 
„  albicans 
„  pseudotriquetrum 
,,  Tozeri 
50.    Mnium  hornum 
„  ligulatum 

punctatum  . 
„  rostratum 
Leptodon  Smithii 
55.    Leucodon  sciuroides 
Anomodon  viticulosum 
Daltonia  heteromalla 
Fontinalis  antipyretica 
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Neckera  crispa 
60.  complanata 
, ,  pumilla 
Hypnum  tricb.omanoid.es. 
, ,  ripariurn 
serpens 
65.  populeum 

denticulatuni 
sylvaticum 
,,  purum 
scriceum 
70.  alopecurum 
„  polyearpum 
myurnm 
myosuoides 
,,  tamariscinum 
75.  Swartzii. 

prcelongum. 
rutabulum. 
„  velutinuni. 
palustre 
ruscifolium. 
,,  chrysophvllum. 
„  filicinum. 
„  striatum. 
,,  cuspidatum. 
85.         ,,  squarosum. 

triquetrum. 
,,  eupressiforme. 
,,  molluscum. 
uncinatum. 
90.  confertum. 

pumillum. 
, ,       pilif  erum. 
,,  lutescens. 
94.  commutatum.. 
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Professor  J.  BUCKMAN,  F.G.S.,  F.LS.,  &c, 


HE  fine  specimen  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
of  the  exact  size  of  the  fossil  itself  was  obtained 
from  the  ferruginous  bed  of  the  Inferior  Oolite, 
as  it  occurs  at  Eype,  by  our  sometime  pupil,  W. 
Locock,  Esq. 

It  is  here  figured  not  only  on  account  of  its 
perfection,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  wide  range  occupied 
by  the  Costated  Trigonia,  and  the  different  variations  in  form 
which  they  have  assumed. 

We  find  this  costated  type  referred  to  by  different  authors  as 
follows : — 

1.  Trigonia  costata.     Sow.,  Min  Conch,    Yol.  1,  tab.  LXXXV. 

2.  ,,       elongata    (var   T.   costata?)     M.C.,    vol.  5,  tab. 

CCCCXXXL,  figs.  2  and  3. 

3.  ,,       (Lyro&on)   costatus.     Goldfuss,    tab.  CXXXVIL, 

fig.  3a. 

4.  „       bella.    Lycetts  Monograph,  pi.  32,  fig.  6,  7. 

5.  bella.    (Lyc)    J.  C.  Mansel-Pleydell,  Proceed.,  Dor- 

set Club,  vol.  3,  pi.  1. 
Judging  from  the  drawings,  which  we  have  carefully  examined, 
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we  come  to  the  following  conclusions : — That  1  and  3  are  identi- 
cal with  our  drawing.  So  also  are  4  and  5  of  the  same  species^ 
but  they  are  younger  forms. 

As  regards  2  we  take  it  to  be  an  elongated  form  of  T.  costata, 
as  stated  by  Sowerby  in  the  following  : — 

"Two  of  the  figures  (1  and  2)  upon  this  plate  are  from  speci- 
mens found  at  Badipole,  near  Weymouth,  and  selected  from 
among  several  in  the  possession  of  our  very  kind  friend,  Miss 
Benett ;  at  first  sight  they  seem  very  distinct  from  the  T.  Costata 
of  the  Ironshot  or  Inferior  Oolite,  and  their  different  locality 
would  have  confirmed  us  in  the  idea,  did  not  that  species  also 
occur  in  the  Blue  Clay  Cliff  beyond  the  Old  Castle,  near  Wey- 
mouth ;  they  are  also  both  found  together  in  the  opposite  king- 
dom, at  a  place  called  Yachesnoires,  near  Honfleur.  Figure  3 
represents  a  small  specimen  from  France,  and  in  Mr.  Sowerby' s 
work  upon  Genera  is  a  figure  of  the  T.  costata  from  near  Wey- 
mouth, taken  from  one  of  Miss  Benett's  specimens.*  We  agree 
with  the  following  remarks ;  still  as  Trigonia  has  been  so  long 
retained  for  both  the  fossil  and  recent  genus  it  cannot  well  be 
altered  now  :  "  * 

' '  There  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  attending  the  Generic 
name  Trigonia  ;  it  has  long  been  applied  to  a  genus  of  plants, 
and  still  remains  in  Wildenow's  Spec.  Plantarum,  a  circumstance 
that  has  been  hitherto  overlooked,  and  the  name  has  become  so 
familiar  to  Conchologists  that  we  are  unwilling  to  change  it . 
otherwise  we  should  recommend  Lyriclon  as  a  substitute,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  lines  upon  the -teeth  about  the  hinge  to 
the  strings  of  a  harp."f 

Now,  as  these  costated  Trigonias  range  through  the  whole  of 
the  oolites,  there  seems  to  be  to  some  naturalists  a  great  tempta- 
tion, if  not  indeed  a  necessity,  to  make  species  for  every  stage 
of  the  formation  in  which  they  may  be  found  ;  but,  admitting 
that  the  practised  eye  may  be  able  to  detect  differences  in  the 

*  Min.  Couch.    Vol.  5.  p.  39,  40. 
t  Ibid,  p.  40. 
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different  strata  (nay,  even  so  in  different  quarries)  we  can  hardly^ 
think  this  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  increasing  the  number  of 
species. 

We  have  not  seen  the  typical  specimens,  neither  have  we 
examined  a  large  series  of  specimens  so  as  to  compare,  but  we 
confess  that  in  as  far  as  we  have  gone  in  this  direction  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  species  have  been  made  on  too  trivial 
distinctions. 


